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FOREWORD 


The Accountancy profession has developed over the 
years to meet the needs and requirements of the society. 
For the same reason, its further growth and progress is 
dependent on its ability to adapt itself to meet the future 
needs of the community. The profession has, therefore, to 
give continuous attention to the process of self-analysis 
and to assess periodically the nature of the demands 
placed on it in order to ensure that the members of the 
Institute possess the requisite degree of skills to enable 
them to meet the new challenges. 

The environments in which the members of the 
Accountancy profession function have undergone signifi¬ 
cant changes in the last three decades. The public sector 
has come to play a dominant role in the field of industry 
and commerce and, therefore, demands special attention 
to be paid in preparing the members for the future. In 
the traditional field of public practice, there has been a 
great diversification of services. Therefore, if the pro¬ 
fession is to continue to make progress in the future, it 
should stop leaning too heavily on the “attest” function. 
Moreover there is an obligation to ensure that the 
services offered by the members are accepted by the 
community not because of the statutory requirements in 
this regard but because of their intrinsic worth. 

It was with these considerations in view that in 
September 1975, the Council appointed a Review Com¬ 
mittee for Accounting Education to review the existing 
system of education and training in order to determine 
whether it was adequate in the context of current require¬ 


ments and anticipated changes and to make recommen¬ 
dations to enable chartered accountants to adequately 
face the changing environments, new challenges and 
problems of the future. 

The enclosed Report of the Review Committee is the 
result of its study into various aspects of the education 
and training of the chartered accountants of tomorrow. 
It is comprehensive and covers every facet of professional 
education starting from entry requirements and ending 
with Post Graduate Courses and Continuing Education. 

The report was discussed in depth at four meetings of 
the Council held between August 1978 and April 1979 
and adopted with some modifications, which have been 
indicated in the annexure at the end of the Report. The 
implementation of the recommendations contained in the 
Report will commence after necessary changes are made 
in the Regulations, wherever applicable. I invite members 
in the profession and students to study the report with the 
utmost care that it deserves and send me their views on 
the recommendations at their early convenience. 

I wish to place on record the appreciation of the 
Council for the excellent work done by the members of 
the Review Committee in presenting their highly com¬ 
mendable and instructive Report. 

P.K. MaUik 

President 

New Delhi, the 7th May 1979, 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 The question of reviewing the system of education 
and training of the Institute in the context of the ever 
changing socio-economic environment and the growing 
expectations of the society has been engaging the conti¬ 
nuous attention of the Council. As early as in 1959, 
a Special Committee was appointed to examine the 
various issues relating to entry into the profession and 
the system of training imparted and to make suitable 
recommendations. Another Special Committee was 
set up in 1963 to consider changes in the system of 
training and examination in view of the growing demand 
for the services of chartered accountants. The system 
of education and training was subjected to a further 
indepth appraisal by a Special Committee which sub¬ 
mitted its report in 1970. In 1972, a Review Committee 
was appointed by the Council which examined, among 
other matters, the academic inputs required so that the 
future chartered accountants are fully equipped to meet 
the growing needs of the society. Apart from these 
reviews, an enquiry was also conducted in the years 
1966-68 into the future of the accountancy profession 
of India, its scope and structure, the standard of edu¬ 
cation and training, the basis, nature and designation 
of the qualifications and other related matters. 

Terms of Reference 

1.2 In pursuance of its policy to undertake periodic 
reviews of the system of education and training for the 
profession, the present Committee was set up at the 
73rd meeting of the Council held on September 15-16, 
1975 with the following terms of reference:— 

1. To review the existing system of education and 
practical training for membership of the Institute 
in order to determine whether it is adequate in 
the context of existing requirements and anti¬ 
cipated changes in public expectations. 

2. To consider in particular, whether the existing 
system of education and practical training ade¬ 
quately meets the needs of industry. 

3. To enquire generally into all issues concerning 
the education, training and system of exami¬ 
nations for membership having particular regard 
to the need for co-ordination and reciprocal 


arrangement with other Institutes which are 
charged with the duty of regulating similar or 
allied professions. 

4. To make recommendations to enable Chartered 
Accountants to adequately face the changing 
environment, new challenges and problems of 
the future. 

5. To consider such other matters of a similar 
nature or any matters arising from the above 
as the President may determine. 

The Committee has already submitted an interim report 
on a specific matter as indicated in paragraph 4.23 
of this report. 

Composition of the Committee 

1.3 The composition of the Committee underwent 
changes from time to time with changes in the incum¬ 
bents of the office of President and Vice President 
respectively as well as due to the constitution of a new 
Council in September 1976. The composition of the 
Committee, from its inception is set out below: 

1975- 76 

Shri P. M. Narielvala, Chairman 

Shri B. R. Maheswari, Vice-Chairman 

Shri H. M. Damania 

Shri S. K. Gupta 

Shri V. Jagadisan 

Shri B. L. Kabra 

Shri B. S. Mehta 

Shri R. K. Seth 

1976- 77 

Shri B, R. Maheswari, Chairman 

Shri B. L. Kabra, Vice-Chairman 

Shri B. C. Bhandari 

Shri H. M. Damania 

Shri S. K. Gupta 

Shri V. Jagadisan 

Shri B. S. Mehta 

Shri P. M. Narielvala 

Shri V. Rajaraman 

Shri R. K. Seth 



1977-78 

Shri B. L. Kabra, Chairman 

Shri P. K. Mallik, Vice-Chairman 

Shri B. C. Bhandari 

Shri H. M. Damania 

Shri S. K. Gupta 

Shri V. Jagadisan 

Shri B. R. Maheswari 

Shri B. S. Mehta 

Shri P. M. Narielvala 

Shri V. Rajaraman 

Shri R. K. Seth 

Procedure of Enquiry 

1.4 To elicit opinions and suggestions in the largest 
possible measure, the Committee adopted three methods 
i.e., (a) sending out questionnaires, (b) accepting written 
statements, and (c) recording oral evidence. 

1.5 The questionnaires were designed separately for 
(i) members, (ii) students, (iii) industrialists and other 
users of our professional services and (iv) academicians 
and educationists. Appendix 5 contains copies of all 
the four questionnaires. The relevant questionnaires 
were sent to all members of the Institute, the Regional 
Councils and their Branches, students’ associations and 
to a large number of students selected at random. 
Questionnaires were also sent to educational institu¬ 
tions, Universities, Chambers of Commerce, etc. Also, 
the attention of individual students was drawn through 
the Newsletter as also the Journal of the Institute, to 
the fact that the Committee would be happy to send 
a copy of the questionnaire to any student on request. 
The Committee is gratified to record that there were 
over 2000 responses to the questionnaires. 

1.6 Considerable care was taken to frame the questions 
in a manner that responses remain unbiased without 
being directly or indirectly guided towards preconceived 
directions. Detailed statements of reasons and arguments 
were also invited on various matters whether covered 
by the questionnaires or not. The answers received 
were collated and tabulated with the help of EDP 
facilities. Expressions of opinion which could not be 
collated by EDP were sorted out and tabulated under 
distinctive heads for the specific consideration of the 
Committee. Special weightage was given by the Com¬ 
mittee to opinions expressed by representative groups 
such as Regional Councils and their Branches. 

1.7 Through notices published in the Newsletter and 
the Journal members and students were invited to tender 
oral evidence before the Committee. The Committee 
had the benefit of the oral evidence from a number of 
eminent chartered accountants in public practice and 
industry, from industrialists and other users of our 
services, Chambers of Commerce, members of other 


institutions and representatives from the Unive rs * ties - 
There was no case where a member or a student desi r * n 8 
to give evidence was not given an opportunity to do so. 
All efforts were made to ensure that the hearings were 
as free and open as possible. The evidence of over 
100 individuals was thus recorded in addition to the 
evidence of a number of representative groups. 

1.8 In all, the Committee held 34 meetings. It visited 
the following centres to accept oral evidence:— 

New Delhi 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay 

Hyderabad 

Bangalore 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Kanpur 

Jaipur 

The Committee would like to express its gratitude 
to all those who responded to its invitation and gave 
their views and suggestions on the various facets of the 
system of education and training of the Institute. 

Outline of the Report 

1.9 The report is divided into nine chapters. After 
this introductory chapter, the 2nd Chapter discusses 
the ‘Scope and Objectives of the Enquiry’ and identifies 
those changes in the contemporary socio-economic 
scene which are likely to influence the future of our 
profession. It also traces the basic features of our 
system of education and training and lays down its 
rationale and motivation. Chapter 3 on ‘Entry Require¬ 
ments’ deals with all the issues relating to the input to 
the profession and recommends changes in the present 
regulations so as to ensure that the entrants to the 
profession are of the requisite standard. 

Chapter 4 discusses the various aspects of our practi¬ 
cal training requirement—its content and quality, the 
availability of vacancies for articles, the basis of allot¬ 
ment of vacancies for articles, duration of the training 
period, leave entitlement and working hours, the form 
of the training contract, the relationship between the 
principal and the trainee and other related matters. 
This chapter also discusses the question of permitting 
lateral entry to the profession from other relevant pro¬ 
fessions and services and recommends a practical solution 
to this issue without in any way diluting the basic re¬ 
quirements of practical experience and theoretical pro¬ 
ficiency. The various issues relating to maintenance of 
progress reports, industrial training and setting up of 
Accounting Academies are also discussed in this chapter. 
The objectives of theoretical instruction and the ways 
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of improving it in the context of various practical con¬ 
straints have been discussed in Chapter 5. Chapters 
6 & 7 contain discussions and recommendations regard¬ 
ing the system of examinations & syllabi of the Institute. 
Chapter 8 deals with the significant issues relating to 
Continuing Education. Chapter 9 discusses the objectives 
of the Post Graduate Courses, reviews the existing 
Management Accountancy and Corporate Management 
courses and suggests a new course in Tax Management. 
A summary of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Committee is given at the end of the report. 

Periodic Review 

1.10 The Council decided several years ago that it 
should undertake a continuing review of its system of 
education and training every five years. This decision 
was based on several considerations. Firstly, the need 
for periodic review cannot be overstated in the context 
of the changing environment in which the profession 
functions. Also, since it is the fundamental policy of the 
Institute to regard specialisation as a process which 
should take place within a unified profession, it follows 
that a conscious attempt should be made at periodic 
intervals to take stock of the emerging need for new 
specialisations so that the same could be accommodated 
within the framework of a unified and integrated pro¬ 
fession. With great respect, this Committee fully con¬ 
curs with the line of thinking which has motivated the 
Council’s decision to review our system of education 


and training at periodic intervals. 

It cannot, of course, be implied from our commit¬ 
ment to review the system of education and training at 
five-yearly intervals that we necessarily intend making 
changes in the system every five years. In fact, we are 
well aware of the danger of frequent changes and, 
equally, of the advantages of reasonable stability. At the 
same time, stability must not degenerate into stagnation. 

In conducting the present enquiry, we have attempted 
to adopt an approach which balances the need for 
change with the desire for stability. 

Financial Implications 

1.11 It needs to be stated with the utmost emphasis at 
our command that some of the recommendations con¬ 
tained in this report will involve fairly significant financial 
commitments on the part of the Institute e.g., our recom¬ 
mendations regarding the establishment of Academies 
and those on intensification of programmes of continu¬ 
ing education for our members. It is our respectful and 
earnest submission to the Council that such financial 
commitments have to be considered as an integral part 
of our recommendations and that the necessary ways 
and means will have to be found to meet these commit¬ 
ments so that the high standards attained by our pro¬ 
fession in the past cannot only be maintained but also 
improved in the context of a changing environment which 
will demand an increasing degree of sophistication in 
our process of education and training. 



CHAPTER 2 


SCOPE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ENQUIRY 


2.1 Keeping in view its terms of reference, 1 the Com¬ 
mittee decided to specifically examine the following 
matters:— 

(a) the existing system of education and practical 
training for the students and members of the 
Institute; 

(b) the present and future expectations of the public 
from the profession in the context of the rapidly 
changing socio-economic environment; 

(c) the specific needs of various users of our pro¬ 
fessional services including industry, trade and 
other segments of the economy with regard to 
the nature and type of such services; and 

(d) the need and feasibility of reciprocal arrange¬ 
ments for training and education with other 
Institutes and services. 

Changes in the Environment and their Effect 

2.2 A review of the present as well as anticipated 
future expectations of the public from the profession is 
the first step for determining how we can equip our stu¬ 
dents and members to enable them to respond effectively 
to the changing socio-economic environment. In addition 
to identifying the specific requirements of industry, trade 
and other segments of the economy who use our services 
directly, we must also be responsive to the requirements 
of those groups in the society who have a direct or 
indirect stake in the quality and range of the services 
rendered by us, e.g., government, labour, consumers and 
investors. 

2.3 Just as nature abhors a vacuum so also in the area 
of professional services, any vacuum created by the 
inability of one group to render certain services, is 
likely to be filled up by another group. It is, therefore, 
necessary to remember that we function in a competitive 
environment. 

Many non-statutory areas of professional services 
fall within the range and competence of the members of 
our Institute as well as of members of other professions. 
Our members must therefore continuously maintain and 
improve their ability to compete with others on the 
strength of professional competence and ethics. This is a 


1. See Chapter 1, Para 1.2. 


challenge which must be accepted at all times. 

2.4 It is our belief that the public interest is better 
served if our members can render a comprehensive range 
of related professional services. This would enable the 
members of the public to obtain a wide range of profes¬ 
sional services from a source which not only aims at 
combining technical competence with professional inte¬ 
grity but also contains machinery to exercise continuing 
vigilance and discipline over its members. 

2.5 The Committee therefore, addressed itself to its 
task in the belief that the syllabus of education and 
training for the membership of the Institute must reflect 
the pattern of continuing growth in the demand for our 
services and must provide adequate opportunity for the 
growth and diversification of those services. 

2.6 The existing demands on our services have to be 
viewed both in qualitative as well as quantitative terms. 
In the last three decades there has been a fairly conti¬ 
nuous growth in the demand for newly qualified chartered 
accountants. There is also, at the same time, a trend of 
rising public expectations regarding the quality and 
spread of the professional services required of chartered 
accountants. 

2.7 The Committee’s terms of reference refer to “antici¬ 
pated changes in public expectations” and require it to 
make recommendations which would enable Chartered 
Accountants to “adequately face the changing environ¬ 
ment, new challenges and problems of the future.” 
In view of this, the Committee took note of the likely 
changes in the economic environment which would 
influence our profession in the future. Some of the more 
important of these are identified below: 

(a) An increasing emphasis on developing the small 
scale sector in industry as well as in agriculture. 

(b) The increasing importance of the public sector. 

(c) Greater realisation of the need for management 
accounting and financial management techniques 
in government, non-profit making organisations 
and the unorganised sectors of the economy. 

(d) The changing role of the private sector in Indian 
industry. 

(e) The continuing growth in the size of industrial 
undertakings. 
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(f) The emerging role of the rural sector in our our profession. The following attributes may be con- 
economy. sidered in this regard: 


2.8 In the context of the foregoing, some of the impor¬ 
tant future developments with regard to the profession 
can be identified as below: 

(a) The ratio of members in industry as compared to 
those in public practice will continue to increase 
as industry utilizes more and more of our mem¬ 
bers in senior positions. This would need to be 
reflected in our entire attitude and approach to 
professional education and training. As a result 
of this, our processes of education and training 
must move closer to the needs of industry. At 
the same time, industry may have to play a more 
effective role in our system of education and 
training. 

(b) In the performance of the audit function, our 
profession will face an increasing challenge based 
on rising public expectations. 

(c) The attest function of our work will gain in 
importance and will require an increasingly 
greater degree of maturity in performance. 
Consequently the routine functions involved in 
statutory audit will decrease and will give way 
to methods and procedures based on selective 
applications of tests, and evaluations based on 
the exercise of professional judgement. 

(d) Other professional services rendered by our 
members will continue to expand. Already it is 
quite clear that industry requires a well co¬ 
ordinated package of management services not 
only from our members who are in public prac¬ 
tice but also from those employed in industry. 
However, with the emergence of other profes¬ 
sional groups, a more competitive environment 
will inevitably result. 

(e) Our involvement in areas relating to the func¬ 
tioning of the Government and our participation 
in national affairs at the Government level will 
increase. 

(f) More and more chartered accountants will reach 
top positions in the general management area 
in industry. This will induce many of our mem¬ 
bers to pursue general management skills in 
preference to the purely technical aspects of 
accounting and auditing. 

Attributes of a Professional Accountant 

2.9 In order to draw the blueprint for the scheme of 
education and training for the future accountant, it is 
necessary to have a clear idea regarding the attributes 
which we consider essential or desirable in a member of 


(1) Ethical Conduct, Integrity and Independence: 
Professional ethics refers to the basic principles 
of right action for the members of a profession. 
Since credibility and accountability are two 
essential hallmarks of our profession, the need 
for a code of conduct governing a professional 
accountant cannot be over-emphasised. While 
these cannot be inculcated in the class room, 
they can be acquired and assimilated over a 
period of time given the right attitude and en¬ 
vironment. 

(2) Objectivity: Objectivity implies the ability to 
take a detached view of a situation. It also 
implies the ability to deal with a problem, with¬ 
out becoming so personally involved in it that it 
distorts one’s judgement. However, objectivity 
is not to be confused with apathy or lack of 
concern. 

(3) Intellectual and scholastic ability: A profes¬ 
sional, being more than a mere technician, must 
have intellectual capability and maturity. He 
should be capable of analysing a situation and 
acquiring a conceptual understanding of the 
relevant issues. 

(4) Numeracy: Even though arithmetical ability has 
now yielded pride of place to various ether attri¬ 
butes in our scale of priorities, the ability to app¬ 
reciate a problem in purely numerical terms and 
the ability to deal with figures continue to be im¬ 
portant attributes of a professional accountant. 

(5) Ability to articulate and communicate: Both 
the attest function and the other professional 
services rendered by accountants in practice or 
in industry require, to a very considerable degree, 
the ability to articulate and communicate. 

(6) Ability to analyse and integrate: When faced 
with a problem, a professional accountant should 
be able to analyse it into its component parts. 
He should also be able to integrate the relevant 
variables to work out a solution in the context 
of the overall framework. 

(7) Ability to identify and comprehend business 
problems: A professional man must be able to 
identify and comprehend business problems and 
deal with them through the application of sound 
common sense. He must also develop a construc¬ 
tive and problem solving attitude in his day-to- 
day work. 

(8) Ability to correlate with others: Correlation 
with members of other professions and discip¬ 
lines and the ability to function as a member of 
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a team is becoming increasingly important not 
only for members in industry but also for those 
in public practice. 

(9) Management skills: Whether in public practice 
or in industry, a professional accountant is 
required to exercise management skills in his 
day-to-day work. 

Shift in Emphasis and Changing Values 

2.10 In the past, it was considered that the aim of edu¬ 
cation was to improve the recipient’s competence, shar¬ 
pen his intelligence, and contribute to the harmonious 
development of his various faculties. Benefit to the society 
was only incidental since an educated individual could 
possibly contribute more to the society than one who 
was uneducated. This inevitably led to a widening of 
the gulf between the educated individual and the rest of 
the society with the consequent isolation and alienation 
of the former from the society. 

2.11 In the present social context, a gulf between the 
educated individual and the rest of the society is con¬ 
sidered undesirable and therefore the primary objective 
of modem education is to integrate the individual into 
the society of which he is a part. As a result of this shift 
in emphasis, there is today an increasing awareness of 
the social content and purpose of education. The gain 
to society is no longer regarded as only incidental; 
instead it is increasingly regarded as the principal pur¬ 
pose of education. 

2.12 The increasing awareness of the social content and 
purpose of education has also resulted in reducing the 
gap between purely academic education and vocational 
training. There was a time when academic education 
was placed on a high pedestal; and vocational training 
was more or less relegated to the background. All this 
has changed rapidly. Of course, we still have streams 
of education which are purely academic in the sense that 
they arc pursued without any specific reference to a 
particular profession or vocation. At the same time, 
vocational and professional training has assumed great 
importance primarily due to the unprecedented growth 
in technology. 

2.13 Another reason for the changing emphasis in 
education is that in the past, education required very 
little contribution from the society in general, either in 
financial terms or in terms of participation and involve¬ 
ment. In the complex world of today, education is a 
costly proposition. In the economically advanced socie¬ 
ties, education has become so costly that it has to be 
organised almost on the lines of an industry. Even in 
our country the total financial outlay on education has 
increased tremendously after independence. It follows 
from this that the society in general, which contributes 
heavily to the cost of education in terms of financial 


and human outlays, should also demand an equivalent 
return. 

Accounting Education and Training 

2.14 The accountancy profession—in this country as 
in many other countries—has adopted the unique policy 
of imparting professional education on a self-support¬ 
ing basis. Our Institute receives no subsidy from the 
Government and no contribution from industry—either 
in human terms or in the form of financial outlays. Yet 
the output from our profession is of direct benefit to 
the Government as well as to industry in particular, and 
to the society in general. However, with the increasing 
cost of accounting education in terms of extensive human 
inputs and large financial commitments on facilities, 
it is not impossible that we may have to make demands 
on the public exchequer and on industry to support our 
educational programmes. This would be only in the 
fitness of things since the processes of training and edu¬ 
cation for our profession have always been motivated by 
social objectives and a full realisation of our public duty. 

2.15 In our view the objective of accounting education 
and training should be to produce a well rounded pro¬ 
fessional—rather than a mere technician. This requires 
a proper blending of liberal education with technical 
competence and professional integrity. This basic 
objective has been the cornerstone of our deliberations 
and runs like a common thread through the various 
chapters of this report. 

2.16 Certain professions like engineering and medicine 
are essentially technical in nature. In professions of this 
type, technical competence is the basic measure of an 
individual’s ability. Consequently, such professions lend 
themselves easily to a system of grading by examinations 
which can be continued beyond the level of the basic 
qualifying examination. It is precisely for this reason that 
professions like medicine and engineering, all over the 
world, measure technical competence through successive 
examinations even after the basic qualifying stage. 

At the other end of the scale, there are professions 
like law which are predominantly academic in nature. 
In such professions, it is difficult to measure technical 
competence through examinations in a precise manner, 
beyond the basic qualifying stage. Thus, although the 
acquisition of technical competence is essential in such 
professions, it can rarely be measured adequately through 
examinations after the qualifying stage. 

2.17 Our profession stands midway between the two 
types of professions mentioned above. The precise 
measurement of technical competence after the basic 
qualifying stage is more difficult in our profession, than 
in the professions of medicine or engineering, but it is 
not nearly as impossible as in the legal profession. Our 
philosophy regarding the post-graduate diplomas and 
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the continuing education of our members has been 
influenced by our basic thinking on the lines indicated 
above. 

2.18 It may appear to be a paradox that in the modern 
world, increasing specialisation in various professions 
and disciplines has occurred side by side with a conscious 
desire and effort to develop a coordinated approach 
towards various issues through the joint efforts of diffe¬ 
rent groups of professionals. Perhaps, one may under¬ 
stand this interesting phenomenon if one considers that, 
in the highly specialised world of today, no single indi¬ 
vidual can be a specialist in every line of activity even 
within one single profession. The complex problems of 
today cannot be solved by any single profession or dis¬ 
cipline acting by itself. Thus, more often than not, 
management consultancy assignments can best be 
handled by a team of experts drawn from different pro¬ 
fessions and disciplines. As a result of these develop¬ 
ments, it will be necessary for the members of our pro¬ 
fession to be able to develop a co-ordinated approach 
with the members of other professions and disciplines. 

2.19 Another development which will have a signifi¬ 
cant influence on our future education and training 
programmes is the growing trend of internationalism 
in the accounting profession. As a member of the Inter¬ 
national Accounting Standards Committee and of 
the International Federation of Accountants, the 
accountancy profession in India is playing an active role 
in this process. Thus in the immediate future, the ability 
to comprehend developments in the profession outside 
the country will acquire a great deal of importance. 
Therefore, without being swept off our feet by develop¬ 
ments elsewhere in the world, we should be able to 
develop in the young accountant the ability to compre¬ 
hend and evaluate professional developments on the 
international scene. 

2.20 In the social milieu of today, it is regarded as al¬ 
most axiomatic that education should be within the 
reach of all those who deserve it. In the early decades 
of this century, professional education was regarded as 
the prerogative of the elite. We decided right in the 
beginning that one of the objectives of our enquiry 
should be to ensure that entry into our profession was 
freely available—the only barrier being one of ability 
and not of means. This objective has, in fact, been a 
basic element of the Institute’s policy ever since its 
inception. 

2.21 Earlier in this chapter we have stated that the 
purpose of education should be to integrate the indivi¬ 
dual into the society, of which he is a part. This requires 
constant effort and vigilance. In particular, in a country 
like ours which is struggling hard to increase its literacy 
rate, the acquisition of higher knowledge has a tendency 
to alienate the individual from the society. Fortunately, 


in our case the process of practical training tends to 
ensure that there is no undue insulation of the trainee 
from the society. Our practical training is not imparted 
in the ivory tower of academic seclusion. We do not 
believe that simulative techniques practised in the aca¬ 
demic seclusion of a class room can ever replace contacts 
and conflicts with the commercial and business realities 
of every-day life in India. Some of our members imparting 
practical training are large firms in contact with the 
sophisticated business environment of their clients. We 
also have the smaller firms whose work brings them in 
touch with medium and small scale businessmen and 
industrialists. Consequently, there is little danger that 
our trainees would acquire a seclusion and detachment 
which is unsuited to the realities of life in this country. 
Instead, the very processes of our practical training 
ensure an almost earthy contact with the diverse environ¬ 
ment at all levels. 

2.22 In view of the foregoing, we decided that one of 
our objectives should be to ensure that our processes of 
education and training continue to remain in touch with 
the realities of our environment. We also decided that 
this contact should, if possible, be further strengthened, 
so as to avoid any possibility of alienation from the 
society. 

2.23 It is interesting to note that historically, our 
profession originated in India, as in most other parts of 
the world, as one committed mainly to the principle of 
upholding accountability. Our main contribution has 
been to lend credibility to the financial information which 
forms the basic language of business and commerce. 
Accountability and credibility are, therefore, the two 
principal contributions which we have made to the 
development of an orderly economic society. 

2.24 While our profession has always been concerned 
mainly with accountability for honesty and integrity, 
it is now concerned also with accountability for efficiency 
and productivity. There is, today, a growing emphasis 
on the presentation of financial information internally 
to the management for decision-making and control. 
The nature of published financial information has also 
undergone a good deal of change in recent years. How¬ 
ever, whether the information is presented to the manage¬ 
ment or to the outsiders, it is of no value unless it bears 
the hallmark of credibility. Lending credibility to mone¬ 
tary information continues to be our principal function 
and concern. 

The need to provide credibility and ensure account¬ 
ability must therefore continue to dominate our proces¬ 
ses of education and training. However, the accountants 
of the future should not only be able to provide credible 
financial information, they should also be imbued with 
an awareness of the paramount importance of effi¬ 
ciency and productivity in a complex economic environ- 



ment. In other words, along with our traditional em¬ 
phasis on education for the attest function, we must also 
place an equal emphasis on education for the manage¬ 
ment function. 

2.25 In the United Kingdom and in most of the other 
Commonwealth countries, the accountancy profession 
owes its origin to the legal profession. In many countries 
in Europe, on the other hand, accountancy was regarded 
as a by-product of economics. Thus, the principal em¬ 
phasis of the Commonwealth accountant was legal 
compliance, while the European accountant was concer¬ 
ned more with economics than with law. 

In our opinion, the time has come to recognise 
the need for a fusion of these two streams of thought. 
While recognising the need for legal compliance, we 
should also not be oblivious to the economic basis and 
justification for financial reporting. One of the objectives 
of our enquiry was therefore, to determine how our 
system of education and training could achieve a harmo¬ 
nious blend between the legal and the economic streams 
of thought. 

Specialisation 

2.26 We considered what our policy should be with 
regard to the question of specialisation. There has been 
an increasing degree of specialisation in the different 
facets of the accountancy profession. This process has 
been accentuated by the enormous growth in the pro¬ 
fession and the increasing complexity of the business 
environment. However, specialisation with regard to the 
different facets of the accountancy profession should be 
achieved within an integrated and unified profession. 

2.27 The unified and integrated nature of our profes¬ 
sion has been recognised by the Institute on many occa¬ 
sions in the past. It formed the basic thrust of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Joint Committee on the Future of the 
Accountancy Profession (1968). The Special Committee 
on Education and Training (1970) also emphasised that 
“the profession of accountancy can render more effective 
service to the community only if there is an integrated 
approach with regard to the different specialities which 
are presently included in the various functions per¬ 
formed by the profession. We also consider it axiomatic 
that the needs of society in general and of modern 
management in particular can be met effectively only by 
fostering such an integrated approach.”' 

2.28 While fully endorsing the foregoing observations 

1. Report of the Special Committee on Education and Training, 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants of India, New Delhi, 

1970, Page 6, Pata 2.7. 


of the Special Committee, we may add that the need for 
providing integrated services by the members of our 
profession has increased over the years. It is no longer 
enough for a professional accountant to be able to 
prepare the financial statements and audit them. He must 
also be able to analyse and interpret them. For this, he 
needs to have an eye for the facts which lie behind the 
figures. He must also develop an acute awareness of 
business problems and situations and acquire the ability 
to deal with them in an overall context rather than from 
the point of view of a narrow function. 

The emergence of the problem of sickness in Indian 
industry also serves to emphasise the importance of 
qualified accountants rendering an integrated service 
to industry not only relating to the attest function but 
also concerning the causes leading to financial sickness 
and the treatment thereof. 

While the statutory auditors can act only within 
the parameters of the duties and functions allotted to 
them by statute, the foregoing remarks apply specifically 
to accountants in industry as well as accountants in 
public practice acting as consultants or management 
advisers. 

2.29 The views expressed above are supported by recent 
developments in the accounting profession all over the 
world. Only a few decades ago, the concept of manage¬ 
ment services by professional accountants was a novelty 
even in the most advanced countries of the Western 
world. Today management and other consultancy ser¬ 
vices occupy an important place in the range of pro¬ 
fessional work undertaken by our members in public 
practice as well as by those in industry. Formerly, an in¬ 
dustrialist employing a professional accountant thought 
that he was engaging a highly qualified and experienced 
book-keeper. Today, however, he looks for much more 
than the mere book-keeping ability in the accountant 
whom he engages. Industry’s need for an integrated 
service from our members—both in public practice as 
well as in industry itself—-was brought out forcefully 
in the course of the evidence which we had the opportu¬ 
nity of hearing. The fulfilment of this need is a challenge 
which the profession must accept. 

2.30 In our view, specialisation is much more a function 
of continuing education, than of education and training 
at the qualifying level. For this reason although we 
have provided some opportunities for specialisation 
even at the qualifying stage, we have laid greater em¬ 
phasis on the opportunities for specialisation and diversi¬ 
fication which should be available to our members after 
they qualify. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS 


Objectives 

3.1 Our entry requirements should be designed in such 
a manner that the Institute attracts talented, bright and 
mature students from all sections of the society irrespec¬ 
tive of their economic position. The Institute has a duty 
towards the society to provide qualified accountants of 
the requisite standard and in adequate numbers. It must 
also endeavour to minimise the incidence of failures in 
its examinations and the cases of drop-outs. All this is 
possible only if the entry requirements ensure that only 
those students join our course who have at least a 
reasonable chance of completing it successfully. 

Student Background 

3.2 The fact that our profession is open to students 
from all levels of the society and that the family income 
of a student does not usually act as a hindrance in 
joining the profession is not adequately appreciated. The 
responses of the students to our questionnaire indicate 
that a large majority come from families with an annual 
income of less than Rs. 15,000. Our course is one of the 
least expensive professional courses. Further, the stu¬ 
dents are paid statutory stipends. There are also pro¬ 
visions for scholarships. Even a person employed on a 
regular salary in a firm of chartered accountants can 
join the course as an audit clerk. 

General Attributes 

3.3 In our view, an entrant to our course should possess 
the following general attributes: 

(i) Intellectual capability of a general nature—not 
necessarily related to any specific technical skills; 

(ii) reasonable maturity—especially in view of the 
need to assimilate and absorb a large number of 
professional attributes and technical skills within 
a period of 3 years; 

(iii) scholastic capability i.e., the ability to study and 
absorb; 

(iv) analytical ability—both quantitative and 

qualitative; 

(v) the ability to communicate cogently and co¬ 
herently—both oral and written; and 

(vi) the capability of growth and development. 


Age of Entry 

3.4 Under the present regulations, the minimum age for 
joining the course is 16 years. At the same time, the 
Regulations also provide that a candidate for admission 
to the membership of the Institute should be at least 21 
years old. Since the present course is of three years’ 
duration, it does not seem logical that there should be a 
gap of 5 years between the entry as an articled clerk and 
the admission as a member of the Institute. In other 
words, the age of entry should be compatible with the age 
requirement relating to the admission to membership. A 
substantial majority of the respondents to our question¬ 
naire was in favour of raising the minimum age of the 
entrants to 18 years. Most of the members who appeared 
before the Committee to give oral evidence expressed a 
similar opinion. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the minimum age 
of entry should be raised to 18 years as it is convinced that 
the attributes which the profession is looking for in a 
student will not be available in a person who is less than 
18 years of age. In this regard it may also be noted that 
under the present pattern of our university education, it 
is not possible to complete the degree course before the 
age of 18. Further, our recommendation for raising the 
minimum age of entry to 18 years is in consonance with 
the trend all over the world. 

Age of Admission to Membership 

3.5 A related question considered by the Committee 
was about the minimum age of an applicant for admis¬ 
sion to the membership of the Institute. Under Section 
8(i) of the Chartered Accountants Act, one of the dis¬ 
qualifications for our membership is not having attained 
the age of 21 years. In other words, at present, before a 
person can be admitted as a member he must be at least 
21 years of age. In the immediately preceding paragraph, 
we have recommended that an entrant to the course 
should be at least 18 years old, instead of 16 years as at 
present. Accordingly with a training period of 3 years, a 
person cannot become a member of the Institute, before 
the age of 21. We, therefore, recommend no change in the 
present minimum age of 21 for entry to membership. 

Different Methods of Regulating Entry 

3.6 A number of methods are available for regulating 
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the entry to our profession. All of them may not be 
appropriate to our circumstances, but a brief discussion 
about each will help us in selecting the most feasible 
out of them. 

(1) A University Degree: 

The requirement that an aspirant for our course must 
have a university degree would have the advantage of 
providing the Institute with an input which at least 
theoretically has a certain basic level of maturity based on 
exposure to an academic environment. The main flaw in 
this method lies in the wide disparity in the standards of 
different universities in the country which we would have 
to face at the very point of entry. This would naturally 
be reflected in our examination results and may, there¬ 
fore, contribute to the problem of failures and drop-outs. 
Insistence on a university degree with a certain minimum 
percentage of marks would also be subject to almost the 
same disadvantages as mentioned above. Further, the 
question would arise whether all university degrees can 
be accepted at par or whether special weightage should be 
given to degrees in specific subjects such as commerce or 
economics. Also, university degrees in certain subjects— 
for example, in the performing arts would not be accept¬ 
able to us. A further disadvantage of relying solely on a 
university degree as a pre-requisite for entry to our 
course is that such degrees do not provide any reliable 
test of the aptitude of the entrant. 

(2) A Competitive Examination: 

This has been the traditional method of entry into the 
civil services in our country e.g., the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service. A system based on a competitive exami¬ 
nation works well if the number of candidates to be 
admitted can be pre-determined. In that case, the re¬ 
quisite number of candidates can be selected on the basis 
of the results of the competitive examination. However, 
this would not be suitable to our profession since the 
intake of our students is not regulated centrally by the 
Institute in terms of numbers. 

(3) An Entrance Examination conducted by the Institute: 

Such an examination could be written or oral or both 

and could be designed to provide an index of the student’s 
aptitude. The advantage of this method is that it gives 
us a direct control over our entry standards. However, 
it must be made clear that the entrance examination is 
intended only to judge the aptitude of the prospective 
entrant and that it does not in any way guarantee entry 
into the course. 

(4) Personal Interview: 

This is a largely subjective method since it is based 
upon the assessment of the person conducting the inter¬ 


view. Even if specific guidelines are framed, it will be 
impossible to achieve complete objectivity and uniformity 
in evaluation by the interviewers. There is the further 
practical difficulty that in a country as large as ours, 
interviews would have to be conducted at numerous 
places. In any case, an interview is normally held between 
the principal and the prospective entrant. This perhaps 
eliminates the need to have another interview by the 
official representatives of the Institute which may create 
specific problems in case the assessment and conclusions 
at the two interviews are different. 

(5) Foundation Course: 

The basic objective of a foundation course is to 
ensure that a student joins the profession only after 
receiving adequate basic training or induction. A founda¬ 
tion course would aim at providing the necessary back¬ 
ground to the entrant so that he can obtain the best 
advantage from his practical experience. Moreover, an 
examination at the end of the foundation course would 
help in weeding out unsatisfactory candidates. Despite 
these advantages, we cannot be oblivious to the practical 
difficulties involved in running such a course at various 
centres in India. 

The different methods of regulating entry to the pro¬ 
fession as discussed above, are not mutually exclusive. 
Depending upon the circumstances, it may be possible to 
regulate entry by a combination of two or more of these 
methods. 

University Degree Essential 

3.7 At present, a person can enter into articles, if he is a 
graduate with at least 50% marks or has passed the 
Entrance Examination conducted by the Institute. Keep¬ 
ing in view the fact that an entrant to our course must 
possess a reasonable degree of maturity, we recommend 
that a university degree must be regarded as an essential 
qualification for entry into course. This would ensure 
that the entrant to our course has a reasonably mature 
outlook and the requisite intellectual ability—having 
been exposed to a university environment. 

This recommendation is also in harmony with the 
practices prevailing in other countries. 

Entrance Examination Compulsory 

3.8 At present, graduates securing 50% or more marks 
are exempted from appearing in the Entrance examina¬ 
tion conducted by the Institute. In our view, the Entrance 
examination of the Institute should be made compulsory for 
all candidates so that we can test their aptitude for our 
course. Moreover, a compulsory Entrance examination 
will also help us in judging the candidates on a uniform 
basis. The elimination of unsuitable candidates at the 
entry stage will be beneficial for such candidates them- 
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selves since they can immediately take up other courses 
more suited to their capabilities, instead of wasting their 
time in attempting to pass our examinations. 

Basis of Selection 

3.9 We wish to emphasise that the quality of our future 
members depends to a great extent on our entry require¬ 
ments. Therefore, a corresponding emphasis must be 
placed on quality at the point of entry. There are two 
aspects of this issue. Firstly, students joining our course 
must have the requisite degree of maturity—something 
which usually comes from an exposure to the university 
environment. Secondly, the entrant must have the apti¬ 
tude for our course—an attribute which we can test only 
by a uniform entrance test. To ensure both of these, we 
have recommended that an entrant to our course must be a 
graduate and must have also passed our Entrance 
examination. 

3.10 We are conscious of the fact that insistence on 
clearing our Entrance examination after graduation 
would result in delaying entry into our course. Hence we 
recommend that the Entrance examination be allowed to 
be taken by a candidate at any time during the period of 
his degree course. 

3.11 We have pointed out earlier as to how the Entrance 
examination of the Institute can test the aptitude of can¬ 
didates for our course. Several suggestions have been 
received by us regarding the manner in which the apti¬ 
tude of candidates can be tested. The technique of an 
aptitude test is to ask questions which test whether the 
basic intelligence and skills necessary for entry to the 
profession are possessed by the candidate. An aptitude 
test can be both written or oral. An oral aptitude test for 
all candidates would be difficult to administer in view of 
the problem of finding a sufficient number of trained 
personnel at different centres to conduct the test. The 
Institute may, however, arrange necessary facilities for an 
oral test which may be availed of optionally by students 
and members. For this purpose, the mechanism we have 
in mind is the constitution of panels of suitable persons 
at different centres and the preparation of suitable guide¬ 
lines so that our members may judge for themselves the 
aptitude of the candidates who seek articles with them. 
This leaves the question whether the aptitude element in 
our present Entrance test, which is essentially of a written 
character, can be augmented. We believe that this can be 
done by incorporating objective type of questions in 
some of the papers constituting the Entrance examination. 

Intermediate Examination as Entrance Examination 

3.12 It was suggested by some that the Intermediate 
examination of the Institute should itself be regarded as 
the Entrance examination for the course. The Inter¬ 
mediate examination, however, is a professional exami¬ 
nation whereas the Entrance examination is basically a 


test of aptitude for entry into the profession. Due to this 
reason the Intermediate Examination cannot, in the opinion 
of the Committee, serve as an Entrance test for the course. 

Inducements for Attracting Better Quality of Students 

3.13 At present, graduates securing more than 60% 
marks are eligible to be trained as articled clerks over and 
above the normal quota. In view of our recommendation 
that holding of a University degree as well as a pass in 
our Entrance examination should both be required for 
entry to our course, this facility would cease to be 
relevant. Instead it would be pertinent to link this facility 
with the results of our own Entrance examination which 
would provide a more uniform and reliable yardstick for 
this purpose. We, therefore, recommend that two addi¬ 
tional vacancies per member in practice, who is entitled to 
train articles, may be allowed to accommodate candidates 
who secure more than 60 % marks in the Entrance exami¬ 
nation of the Institute. 

Entry Requirements for Audit Clerks 

3.14 In our view, the entry requirements for audit clerks 
should be the same as those for articled clerks. 

Responsibility of Members 

3.15 Despite all the care which the Institute might take 
to regulate entry to the profession, it has to be recognised 
that the basic duty to exercise vigilance must rest on each 
individual principal at the time he selects a candidate as an 
articled clerk. It is the responsibility of each principal to 
make a sincere assessment regarding the aptitude of the 
prospective entrant and his probable chances of success 
in qualifying as a member of our profession. Candidates 
who are unlikely to qualify are best weeded out at the 
entry stage itself so as to minimise the high cost which is 
otherwise incurred in human terms through failures and 
drop-outs. 

Responsibility of the Institute 

3.16 A more intensive effort is required on the part of the 
Institute to attract the right type of candidates to the 
profession. The representatives of the Institute should 
meet career counsellers, especially those attached to the 
various universities, and highlight the basic features of 
our profession. In addition, lectures, etc. should be 
arranged in schools so that the characteristics of our 
profession can be explained to students at a time when 
they are about to take a decision regarding their career. 
Promotional literature should be prepared by the Institute 
and circulated widely to schools, colleges and universities. 
Such literature should explain in a simple language the 
basic features of our profession and the challenges which 
it holds out for young men and women. In addition 
counselling services should be available at the various 
offices of the Institute so that the aspirants to our course 
can be assisted in determining their suitability. 
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CHAPTER 4 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Objectives of Practical Experience 

4.1 Keeping in mind the basic objectives of accounting 
education as discussed earlier, the practical experience 
should be such that it: 

(a) shapes articled clerks as well-rounded profes¬ 
sional and not as mere technicians; 

(b) gives them an understanding of the contemporary 
business environment; and 

(c) equips them with such versatile skills that they 
can be useful to a wide range of industries and 
thus maintain their mobility. 

The objective is not to produce a finished product suit¬ 
able for a specific industry but to turn out a “rough 
diamond” which can be shaped according to the require¬ 
ments of each industry. 

Ideal Pre-conditions for Practical Experience 

4.2 We believe that the ideal pre-conditions for satis¬ 
factory practical experience are as follows: 

(a) Availability of adequate professional work of the 
requisite quality and variety with the principal. 

(b) Existence of an enlightened attitude on the part 
of the principal regarding his responsibility to¬ 
wards imparting practical training. 

(c) Willingness and capability of the trainee to learn 
through diligent and loyal work. 

Areas to be Covered by Practical Experience 

4.3 The prime objective of our Institute is to promote 
proficiency in the art and science of accounting. In addi¬ 
tion, it is also relevant to note that our profession was 
founded on the basis of exclusive rights in the practice of 
auditing. These exclusive rights are based on the recogni¬ 
tion that our members are highly skilled in the process of 
auditing. Apart from accounting and auditing, our mem¬ 
bers in practice and in industry perform a large variety of 
other functions like tax planning and management, 
financial management, systems analysis and other man¬ 
agement services. 

4.4 In laying down our practical experience require¬ 
ment, a distinction should be made between the ‘essential 
areas’ and the ‘permitted areas’. Practical experience in 


the ‘essential areas’ must be regarded as mandatory while 
practical experience in the ‘permitted areas’ may be con¬ 
sidered desirable but not compulsory. Accordingly: 

(a) Practical experience must essentially include the 
art and science of accounting and the techniques of 
auditing. 

(b) Practical experience in various other areas of 
diversified professional services—including taxa¬ 
tion and management services—would be desirable 
but it cannot be regarded as mandatory. Firms 
which render such diversified services should be 
encouraged to provide their articled clerks op¬ 
portunities of practical experience in these areas. 

(c) In view of its growing importance, experience in 
computer applications is certainly desirable. 
However, it would be unrealistic to expect that 
this experience can generally be imparted as 
part of the training under articles. Therefore, the 
Institute should itself undertake the obligation of 
providing practical exposure to computer appli¬ 
cations to the extent possible. 

4.5 The Committee also considered whether practical 
experience in the field of taxation should be a mandatory 
part of the training under articles. The main argument in 
favour of this requirement is that taxation has emerged 
as a significant area of practice for chartered accountants. 
Lack of practical experience in this field may be a con¬ 
siderable handicap for the newly qualified chartered 
accountants. Hence it can be argued that along with the 
basic areas of accounting and auditing, experience in the 
field of taxation should also be compulsory and at least 
one year out of the three years of practical experience 
may specifically be devoted to acquire such experience. 

Without denying the desirability of practical ex¬ 
perience in the field of taxation, some of the reasons 
against making it a mandatory requirement are as 
follows: 

(1) Taxation practice, in essence, is nothing but the 
extension of the accounting expertise of a chartered ac¬ 
countant. At the stage of representation, the main thrust 
in taxation is accounts-oriented i.e., presentation of 
financial data in a manner required by tax authorities. 
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(2) A mandatory requirement for a specific period of 
experience in taxation would not be advisable because— 

(a) there may be many chartered accountants who 
do not have sufficient practice in this area; 

(b) implementation of this requirement would be 
difficult to supervise; and 

(c) it will have an adverse effect on practical training 
in the field of accounting and auditing which will 
then be for less than 2 years. 

(3) Basically the taxation practice of a chartered 
accountant comprises the following— 

(a) compilation, 

(b) representation, and 

(c) planning. 

Compilation is an accounting-oriented function on 
the basis of a knowledge of tax laws. 

Representation is a behavioural art which requires 
years of patience, observation and practice. It would be 
too much to expect that a year’s practical experience will 
be sufficient for this purpose. 

Tax planning is a highly specialised field and requires 
many years’ experience. 

We therefore conclude that while a scheme of compul¬ 
sory experience in taxation is highly laudable, in effect, it 
would only remain a utopian goal and may, in certain cases, 
even dilute the otherwise sound practical experience which 
may be available to the articled clerks. 

Validity of Practical Training 

4.6 We considered the question whether we should 
continue to accept the validity of training with a member 
in public practice, having regard to the objectives of our 
education and practical experience requirements. Ex¬ 
perience in the offices of practising members provides the 
articled clerk with a proper environment and inculcates in 
him thoroughness, objectivity, independence and inte¬ 
grity, as well as the ability to apply theoretical knowledge 
to practical circumstances. It also exposes him to a 
large variety of accounting systems thereby providing 
him with the necessary versatility and mobility. 

4.7 The need for practical experience with practising 
members was also emphasised by the Review Committee 
of our Institute (1972) as well as by the majority report 
of the Joint Committee on the Future of the Accountancy 
Profession in India (1968). The Solomon Committee in 
the U.K. also recommended that some practical ex¬ 
perience with a public practitioner was essential. Simi¬ 
larly the recent Report of the Education Committee of 
the ICAAP recognises the value of practical experience 
with an accountant in practice. In conclusion, it is our 


view that for obtaining practical experience in the art and 
science of accounting and the techniques of auditing, train¬ 
ing with a practising member must be regarded as essential. 

Availability of Vacancies for Training Under Articles 

4.8 The following difficulties in securing articles under 
the present system were explained to us by various 
witnesses: 

(i) Regional and local imbalances between supply 
and demand; 

(ii) difficulty in securing articles without personal 
contacts; and 

(iii) absence of adequate and up to date guidance from 
the Institute either at its Central Headquarters 
or at its Regional Councils or Branches. 

4.9 At present roughly about 25,000 seats for articles 
are available in the country (assuming an average 
entitlement of five seats for each of the 4,200 Fellows 
in full time practice and an average of one seat for each 
of the 4,100 Associates in full time practice). As against 
this, the number of articled clerks registered with the 
Institute is between 19,000 and 20,000. Thus only about 
80 per cent of the available entitlements for articles 
seem to have been utilised. Therefore, there is appa¬ 
rently no overall imbalance between supply and demand 
in the country since the available vacancies for articles 
are in excess of the demand as measured by the number 
of articled clerks taken against those entitlements. 

4.10 There may of course be regional imbalances. 
Since our profession is organised on an all India basis, 
these seem unavoidable. In order to mitigate their 
effect, we cannot increase the entitlements selectively 
in certain areas. The only possible remedy is for aspirants 
for articles from such areas to move to other areas 
where vacancies exist. Although the absence of hostel 
accommodation at various places may restrict such 
mobility and while the Committee does appreciate this 
problem, it is not possible for the Institute to organise 
hostel accommodation on the necessary scale. 

4.11 The contract of articles signifies a highly per¬ 
sonalised relationship between the principal and the 
articled clerk. The former relies upon the latter and is 
ultimately responsible for the work performed by him. 
The latter receives practical experience through the 
former. An appropriate attitude on the part of the 
principal and the articled clerk towards practical training 
cannot be developed unless the two have willingly 
come into contact with each other without any interven¬ 
tion by the Institute. 

4.12 The difficulties faced by bright students in securing 
articles due to lack of personal contacts would auto¬ 
matically be mitigated by our recommendation that 
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two additional vacancies per member in practice (and en¬ 
titled to train articles) may be created to accommodate 
candidates who secure 60% or above in our compulsory 
Entrance examination.* 

4.13 We recommend that more up to date information 
be maintained by Regional Councils and Branches with 
regard to the availability of vacancies for articles. 

4.14 In view of the discussion above, we are not in favour 
of centralised allotments by the Institute or allotments on 
a regional or local basis. However, informal arrangements 
between different firms whereby they act jointly with 
regard to the selection and placement of articled clerks 
may be encouraged. 

4.15 It may also be pointed out that the difficulties 
in securing articles are linked closely to our entry require¬ 
ments. Increasing emphasis is being placed by us on 
improving our standards of entry. When these mea¬ 
sures have full effect, there is likely to be a reduction 
in the demand for articles thereby alleviating the problem 
of imbalance between supply and demand. Further¬ 
more, our proposal relating to the creation of additional 
vacancies under certain circumstances as discussed in 
Para 4.22, would further increase the vacancies for 
articles, leading to a better equilibrium between the 
supply and demand. 

Basis of Allotment of Vacancies for Articles 

4.16 The Committee recognises that: 

i) The problem of inadequate practical training does 
exist in certain cases; 

ii) there is a definite relationship between the quan¬ 
tum of work available with the principal and the 
training opportunities which he is able to offer 
to his articled clerks; and 

iii) factors other than quantum of work also affect 
the quality of the training imparted by a principal 
to his articled clerk. 

The above facts indicated to us that the present 
system of allowing members to train articled clerks 
based on efflux of time needed a fresh look. 

4.17 It may be pointed out that a question of a similar 
nature was also examined by the Special Committee 
on Education and Training (1970). That Committee 
came to the conclusion that though the yardstick based 
on efflux of time was far from ideal, it would be impos¬ 
sible to evolve an alternative. The Committee therefore 
contented itself by urging members to appreciate their 
ethical duty in training articled clerks and by recom¬ 
mending that appropriate action should be taken by 
the Institute in cases where this duty is abdicated. When 


•See Chapter 3, Para 3.13. 


the Council considered those recommendations, it 
came to the conclusion that the difficulty in applying 
-alternative yardsticks to determine the suitability of a 
principal for training articled clerks existed only “under 
present conditions”. In other words, the Council felt 
that the difficulty was capable of being gradually over¬ 
come. Apparently the Council was not opposed in 
principle to the idea of establishing alternative yard¬ 
sticks. It merely came to the conclusion that these 
would not be capable of immediate practical application. 

4.18 In the U.K., a practising member of the Institute 
is authorised to train articled clerks only if his main 
occupation is public practice and if he satisfies certain 
prescribed conditions administered by the Board of 
Accreditation of Authorised Principals. The Board has 
the power to make enquiries, interview the member 
concerned, and obtain information in connection with 
his experience and office environment, etc. Members of 
the Board may also visit the applicant’s office, if consi¬ 
dered necessary and interview him, his partners or his 
senior assistants. Even after the authorisation has been 
granted, the training arrangements can be reviewed 
by the Board to ensure that the requisite standards are 
being maintained. The authorised member must also 
notify the Board all material changes in the scope of his 
practice which may affect his eligibility for training 
articled clerks. 

4.19 A basis of allotment of vacancies for articles 
similar to the one adopted in the U.K., cannot be applied 
in our country in view of the problems involved in 
collecting and analysing data from members on an all 
India basis. Apart from the purely administrative work, 
there is also the further difficulty of drawing conclusions 
from data which may not be objective and uniform. 
Moreover it is reasonable to assume that a member’s 
practice and his opportunities for providing practical 
experience to articled clerks grow with the efflux of time. 
There can be exceptions to this proposition but the 
proposition is nevertheless valid as a general rule. 
Further the system of entitlement based on efflux 
of time has the advantage of objectivity, simplicity and 
certainty. It is easy to administer and it does not depend 
upon the collection and subjective assessment of data 
supplied by the members. 

4.20 In reaching the above conclusion, the Committee 
is by no means complacent with regard to the quality 
of the practical training presently imparted to articled 
clerks. However, it is of the opinion that cases of in¬ 
adequacy in practical training can be controlled by 
direct measures like keeping a check on the exceptions 
and by providing for a different basis of entitlement, 
not as an outright substitute for, but in addition to, the 
system of basis entitlement measured with reference 
to efflux of time. Hence we recommend that while the 
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basic vacancies for articles may continue to be regulated 
by reference to efflux of time, additional vacancies may 
be allotted in a manner which reflects the member's ability 
to train articled clerks. 

Number of Articled Clerks 

4.21 Subject to the recommendations relating to adai- 
tional entitlement (Vide Para 4.22), the Committee is of 
the opinion that no change is required in the present 
rules laying down the criteria and the number of vacancies 
to train articled clerks. 

Additional Vacancies 

4.22 Identification and measurement of additional 
opportunities for training which may exist with a member 
in practice is a complex matter. The Special Committee 
on Education and Training (1970) had also examined 
this issue* and had suggested that, while the basic 
vacancies should be based on efflux of time, additional 
vacancies might be allotted to those members who are 
prepared to furnish full information about the scope 
and extent of their practice and the training opportuni¬ 
ties available with them. However, when the Council 
of the Institute considered the Report of that Com¬ 
mittee it did not agree with this recommendation pre¬ 
sumably because of the administrative and practical 
difficulties involved in obtaining and assessing infor¬ 
mation about a member’s practice. 

We considered this matter from the point of view 
that any alternate method of identifying the additional 
opportunities of training available with certain members 
must be objective, simple and certain. Even at present, 
additional vacancies for articled clerks are allowed on 
the basis of principles other than efflux of time. Clau¬ 
ses (3) and (4) of Regulation 29 of the Chartered Ac¬ 
countants Regulations, 1964, provide that a member 
who is otherwise not entitled to train an articled clerk 
because he has not completed the requisite number of 
years of public practice, can nevertheless train one arti¬ 
cled clerk if he is a partner or a full time salaried em¬ 
ployee in a firm of chartered accountants which has 
at least one other partner entitled to train articled clerks. 

It would not be unreasonable to assume that under 
normal circumstances, the number of chartered accoun¬ 
tants in a firm, would be a good indicator of the quantum 
and quality of its professional assignments and the 
corresponding opportunities for practical training. 
We, therefore, recommend that the number of vacancies 
referred to in Clauses (3) and (4) of Regulation 29, as 
discussed above be raised from one to two. This recom- 


•Report of the Special Committee on Education and Training, 
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mendation has the further advantage that no information 
need be obtained from the members with regard to the 
size or nature of their practice, and no administrative 
machinery is required at the Institute to screen the 
information so submitted. 

Deed to be Signed for Full Period of Articles 

4.23 It was brought to our notice that some principals 
get the Deeds of Articles signed for less than the full 
period to retain the option of renewing the articles for 
the balance period. To prevent such cases, we have 
already recommended in an interim report to the Council 
that there should be a specific prohibition on Deeds of 
Articles being signed for any period less than the full 
period or the full balance of the residual period, as the 
case may be. 

Duration of Training Period 

4.24 At present the period of practical training is 
36 months. It was suggested to the Committee that 
since a good part of the training period was lost due 
to leave, holidays and examinations, it should be in¬ 
creased to 31 years. Taking an overall view of the 
matter, however, the Committee does not recommend 
any change in the present training period of 3 years. 

There was also a suggestion that the total period 
of training should be expressed in terms of number of 
working days, e.g., 800 working days. It was argued that 
this would be a better way of reflecting the training 
obligation. The Committee does not agree with this 
suggestion primarily because it would cause uncertainty 
with regard to the date of completion of articles. Also, 
it may result in the articled clerks becoming somewhat 
lax in the matter of attending the office, since extra 
leave taken would automatically entitle them to an 
additional period with the same principal. 

Leave During Articles, and Working Hours 

4.25 A majority of the witnesses was in favour of main¬ 
taining the status quo in the matter of leave entitlement 
and working hours. However, one specific suggestion 
was that the leave entitlement should be increased to 
one-sixth of the period served (instead of l/8th as at 
present) and this might be compensated by increasing 
the working hours from 35 per week as at present to 
40. Keeping in view the total time required by an arti¬ 
cled clerk for theoretical studies, travel and normal 
recreation, we do not recommend any increase in the 
working hours. Also we do not recommend any change 
in the matter of leave entitlement. 

It was argued before us that Regulation 45 of the 
Chartered Accountants Regulations, 1964 as it presently 
stands, seems to suggest that the maximum working 
hours in a week cannot exceed 35 under any circumstances 
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whereas practical exigencies may sometimes require 
otherwise. To illustrate, if an articled clerk is sent for an 
out-station audit, he may wish to complete the work by 
putting in longer hours so as to be able to return to 
the headquarters earlier. In our view therefore, while 
retaining the limit oj 35 working hours in a week, it is 
necessary to recognise that this is not an inflexible limit 
and occasional deviations warranted by extraordinary 
circumstances should be permitted. This does not of course 
imply that over a period oj time, the aforesaid limit of 
35 hours per week can be dispensed with or exceeded. 

Change in Nomenclature of Articled/Audit Clerks 

4.26 The Council has already decided that a more 
apt description of our students undergoing practical 
training would be “articled trainees’’ and “audit trainees” 
instead of “articled clerks” and “audit clerks” as they 
are called at present. A proposal to amend the Chartered 
Accountants Act, 1949 has also been sent to the Govern¬ 
ment. The Committee wishes to reiterate the necessity 
for this change. 

Secondment 

4.27 The purpose of secondment is to provide diverse 
practical experience to an articled clerk. It may not 
always be possible for one principal to provide the 
entire range of practical experience within the facilities 
available with him and he may therefore wish to give 
his articled clerk the opportunity of gaining practical 
experience with other members for short periods. At 
present, secondment of articles from one member to 
another is permitted on the following basis: 

1. it is allowed, once or twice during the period 
of articles but for a total period not exceeding 
six months, at the discretion of the principal and 
with the consent of the articled clerk; 

2. the principal to whom the articled clerk is se¬ 
conded is responsible during the period of se¬ 
condment, for reporting to the original principal 
about the service and the conduct of the articled 
clerk; and 

3. whenever an articled clerk is seconded to another 
member, it is not necessary either for the prin¬ 
cipal or for the member to whom the articled 
clerk has been seconded, to communicate the 
fact to the Institute. 

4.28 The Institute of Chartered Accountants in Eng¬ 
land and Wales also recognises secondment not only 
to another practising member, but also to an industrial, 
commercial or other suitable organisation. The second¬ 
ment, however, is for limited periods. 

4.29 An analysis of the answers to our questionnaire 


reveals that a majority of the respondents favour the 
scheme of secondment although it is felt that the scheme 
so far has only been partially successful. 

4.30 We recommend that the present scheme of second¬ 
ment should continue with some modifications since by 
and large it has served a useful purpose. 

Our other recommendations on this matter are: 

(a) Secondment should be allowed only with the 
mutual consent of both the principal and the 
articled clerk. 

(b) It should be allowed at any time during the period 
of practical training . 

(c) There need not be any ceiling on the number of 
occasions for secondment. 

(d) The aggregate period of secondments should not 
exceed 113rd of the total period of articles. The 
period served on secondment with one member 
or his partner should not exceed l/6th of the total 
period of articles. 

(e) No minimum period of secondment may be pres¬ 
cribed. This is a matter which may be left to the 
judgement of each member. 

(0 During the period of secondment, the payment of 
stipend should continue to be the responsibility 
of the original principal. 

(g) It is desirable that secondment with members in in¬ 
dustry—who are entitled to train industrial trainees 
—should also be permitted. All the rules of second¬ 
ment should also apply to a secondment to an 
industrial member with the reservation that the 
total period spent in industry by an articled clerk 
including industrial training should not exceed 
one year. 

(h) Although the system of secondment has become 
a part of the established practice, there is no 
reference to this anywhere in the Chartered 
Accountants Act or Regulations or even in the 
Deed of Articles. We, therefore, recommend that 
a reference to secondment should be included in 
the Chartered Accountants Regulations. We also 
suggest that the Deed of Articles should contain 
a suitable paragraph dealing with secondment. 

Academies of Accounting 

4.31 The Special Committee on Education and Train¬ 
ing (1970), had recommended that Academics of Ac¬ 
counting should be set up at the Institute’s headquarters 
and at the regional centres so that articled clerks could 
receive practical and theoretical instruction through 
specially designed courses conducted on a full time basis 
for a duration of three months. The Committee had also 
recommended that to start with, attendance at the 
Academies might be optional, but within a period of 
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two to three years the Council should encourage the 
establishment of such units on a permanent and orga¬ 
nised basis so that it could be made compulsory for 
every articled clerk to attend the Academy courses. 
Subsequently the Review Committee (1972) reiterated 
the need for establishing the Academies and made 
certain specific suggestions regarding their staffing and 
administration. 

4.32 In pursuance of the recommendations made 
above, pilot projects were undertaken by the Institute 
to find out the feasibility of running the Academies. 
However, due to financial constraints full-fledged 
Academies could not be established. 

4.33 The responses to our questionnaire as well as 
the oral evidence tendered before us indicate substantial 
support for the idea of establishing Academies. In fact 
some of the witnesses went so far as to stress that out of 
the training period of 3 years, the final year should be 
spent in the Academies. 

4.34 In our view, establishment of the Academies 
should be given a very high priority since they can be 
of great help in imparting proper practical and theoreti¬ 
cal instruction not only for our final examinations but 
also for our post-graduate examinations. Full time 
Academies may therefore be set up gradually. We 
recommended that one full time Academy should be set up 
immediately and on the basis of the experience gained 
more Academies may be added every two years. 

4.35 The courses at the Academies should cover areas 
which an articled clerk is unlikely to encounter in the 
course of his practical work. Apart from this, the Aca¬ 
demics should aim at developing the analytical and 
communication abilities of the articled clerks. This is 
an area to which immediate attention must be paid 
since it is a common complaint that some of our newly 
qualified members are not able to articulate their 
thoughts in a cogent manner. 

4.36 Since in a short period of three months, only 
selected subjects can be dealt with, special attention may 
be paid to the following subjects: 

i) Audit Practices and Management Audit. 

ii) Tax Planning. 

iii) Financial Management. 

iv) Quantitative Methods and Operations Research. 

v) Systems Analysis and Data Processing. 

vi) Management Planning and Control Systems and 
Cost Accounting. 

vii) Company Law 

viii) Managerial Economics. 

ix) Business Policy and Corporate Management. 

4.37 Since teaching at the Academies has to be more 
education-oriented than examination-oriented, it should 


be organised in a manner that adequate time is avail¬ 
able for case discussions, seminars, group discussions 
and preparation of reports on assigned projects. The 
emphasis should be on full participation by the students 
so that they do not remain merely passive listeners. 
Of course lectures should also be included, wherever, 
appropriate. 

4.38 A regular course in the Academies should be 
organised on a full time basis for a duration of three 
months. Only those articled clerks who have passed the 
Intermediate examination should be eligible to join the 
course. 

It is obvious that for the time being attendance at the 
Academies can only be optional. However, the ultimate 
objective is to make such attendance compulsory. At that 
time the scheme will have to be reconsidered and the 
necessary changes made in the light of the experience 
gained. 

4.39 We recommend that the period spent at the Aca¬ 
demies should be treated as part of the period of articles. 
Further the Board of Studies may give suitable options to 
such students with regard to submission of answers to the 
test-papers of the correspondence course. 

Age Limit on Entitlement to Train Articles 

4.40 A suggestion was made before the Committee 
that members above a certain age should not be eligible 
to train articled clerks. We do not accept this suggestion 
because such cases are few and far between. 

Whether Articles should be signed with a Firm or a Partner 

4.41 Opinions of the respondents to our questionnaire 
were divided on whether articles should be signed with 
a firm or with an individual partner. The majority was 
in favour of retaining the status quo i.e. signing articles 
with individual members. However, there were some 
respondents who felt that it would be more realistic if 
articles were signed with the firm rather than with 
individual partners, since the particular partner with 
whom articles were signed might not necessarily be 
in a position to supervise the work of his articled clerk. 
Moreover, in some firms, the supervision of articled 
clerks is centralised with one or two partners. 

4.42 In England, articles can be signed only with 
individual principals although the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for training the articled clerk may be shared by 
the principal with his partners and senior employees. 

4.43 On a careful consideration of the various issues 
involved, we recommend that the existing system of 
registering articles in individual names should continue. 
The system is simple and it does not involve the ad¬ 
ministrative problems in determining the number of 
articled clerks to be allowed to a firm from day to day, 
based on the number of its partners and qualified assis- 
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tants. The fact that a member may be a partner in 
several firms makes it impractical to fix the entitlement 
to train articled clerks for each firm. The present system 
also helps in enforcing discipline over principals and in 
identifying the principal responsible in the event of dis¬ 
putes with articled clerks. 

4.44 At the same time, not being unmindful of the 
realities of the situation, the Committee recognises that 
a principal may validly share his responsibility in the 
matter of training his articled clerks with his partners 
or qualified assistants. The Committee therefore recom¬ 
mends that, without modifying the existing system of 
registration, the Deed of Articles may be amended so 
as to contain a recital to the effect that the training would 
be imparted by the principal andjor by his partners / 
qualified assistants. 

Attendance at other Courses 

4.45 Many of our articled clerks take up other pro¬ 
fessional and academic courses primarily in the belief 
that acquiring additional qualifications would assure 
them better prospects in life. Some of them feel that 
such courses would help them in case they fail to clear 
our examinations. There are also instances where the 
desire to secure hostel accommodation by joining a 
university or college course is the sole motivation for 
taking up such a course. Some of the articled clerks 
also have a genuine desire to extend their knowledge 
into allied fields like law and business administration. 

4.46 The Special Committee on Education and Training 
(1970) had stated that attendance at other courses during 
the period of practical training should be discouraged. 
This Committee is also of the opinion that it is necessary 
to be very selective in permitting attendance at other 
courses, since such attendance affects the total time 
available to the articled clerks very adversely. As it is, 
an articled clerk has to manage his time efficiently. 
Attendance at other courses may cut into the time for 
theoretical studies or for normal recreational activities. 

4.47 Taking a balanced view, we recommend that: 

i) Attendance at other courses may be permitted 
during the period of articles subject to the consent 
of the Principal. 

ii) Attendance should be permitted only for courses 
approved by the Council from time to time. 

iii) An articled clerk should be permitted to attend 
only one such course during the entire period of 
his articles. 

iv) The permitted course should not involve atten¬ 
dance at colleges or other similar institutions 
during office hours. 

v) Where the course selected by the articled clerk does 
not involve any attendance at a college or at any 


other institution, permission to undertake the 
course need not involve any increase in the 
period of articles. Where, however, attendance 
at a college or at any other institution is involved, 
permission to pursue the course should be subject 
to an increase of six months in the period of articles 
—even though the attendance is outside office 
hours. 

vi) Articled clerks need not be discouraged from taking 
up recreational courses like those in languages, 
music or sports. 

Probationary Period 

4.48 Hardly any witness who appeared before the 
Committee was in favour of reverting to the earlier 
system of an initial probationary period before the 
commencement of articlfes. In view of this and of the 
previous experience of the Institute in this regard, we 
recommend that the status quo should be maintained and 
there should not be any requirement for an initial proba¬ 
tionary period before the commencement of articles. 

Practical Instruction by the Institute 

4.49 Some of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee pointed out that it would be wrong to assume 
that practical experience should be the sole responsibility 
of the principals. Instead, the Institute should also 
provide practical instruction, especially in areas where 
training opportunities may not be generally available 
with members in public practice. The Committee agrees 
that such areas should be identified and the Institute 
should consider how best it can supplement the practical 
experience of articled clerks. Our suggestions in this 
regard are noted below: 

i) Practical instruction with regard to computers, 
including demonstration of actual application 
may be arranged through the Regional Councils 
and Branches under the overall supervision of 
the Board of Studies. 

ii) Practical instruction based on case studies in 
regard to some of the elective subjects in the 
Final examination in which practical experience 
during articles is not likely to be available, may 
be provided through the Academy courses. 

iii) National and Regional seminars for students 
with special emphasis on subjects of practical 
importance may be organised regularly. 

iv) Samples of different types of account books, 
stock records, and documents of various types 
should be maintained at Regional centres and 
branches as well as at students’ libraries so that 
articled clerks can refer to them for guidance. 
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Correlation Between Practical Experience and Theoretical 
Instruction 

4.50 In the Questionnaire circulated by us, we had 
asked the articled clerks whether they found their 
practical training useful “as a foil to their theoretical 
studies”. A majority of the respondents answered 
in the negative and stated that they did not find an 
adequate correlation between their theoretical studies 
and practical experience. It seems that with the expan¬ 
sion of our syllabus, some theoretical subjects cannot 
be related to the practical experience usually obtained 
during the period of articles. Moreover, the main res¬ 
ponsibility for theoretical instruction of the articled 
clerks is vested in the Board of Studies of the Institute, 
whereas practical experience is provided on a decen¬ 
tralised basis in the offices of various principals. Conse¬ 
quently, it has become difficult to ensure adequate and 
continuing correlation between theoretical instruction 
and practical experience. 

4.51 To a limited extent, however, it may be possible 
to correlate our practical training programme with the 
programme of instruction normally followed by the 
Board of Studies. Principals may be encouraged to 
follow the Institute’s suggested staff training programme 
to the extent possible and simultaneously the articled 
clerks may be exhorted to attempt a correlation between 
their day-to-day practical experience and the theoretical 
material supplied to them by the Board of Studies. 
For example, they may be advised that if they are 
working on a matter relating to a prospectus report, 
they should simultaneously go through their study 
papers on this subject. 

4.52 It must, however, be recognised that despite all 
efforts, it will not be possible to ensure more than a 
basic correlation between theoretical instruction and 
practical experience. It is for this reason that we have 
recommended that the Institute itself should provide 
practical instruction through its Academies, Board of 
Studies, Regional Councils and branches. 

Relationship Between a Principal and His Articled Clerk 

4.53 There is a special relationship between a principal 
and his articled clerk. Not only does an articled clerk 
receive his practical experience through his principal, 
he also imbibes the approach and orientation of 
his principal as a professional. The Committee wishes 
to emphasise that these essential features of their re¬ 
lationship must continue to be recognised and if possible, 
strengthened. 

4.54 The primary responsibility of the principal is to 
provide adequate practical experience to his articled 
clerk, by exposing him to the contemporary business 
environment and by inculcating in him a professional 
attitude. While it is not necessarily the function of a 


principal to provide theoretical instruction to his articled 
clerk, the Committee would commend the organisation of 
periodic meetings and lectures by the members in public 
practice for the benefit of their articled clerks, either 
singly or jointly with other firms. 

4.55 In view of the many constraints, it may not be 
realistic to expect the principals to supervise the answer¬ 
ing of the test papers of the Board of Studies, under 
examination conditions, in their offices. However, 
the Committee is of the view that the principals should 
provide reasonable facilities to their articled clerks for 
the use of their libraries as also make available to them 
the Journal and the publications of the Institute. 

Submission of Progress Reports 

4.56 Both the written and the oral evidence tendered 
before the Committee indicate an overwhelming support 
for the proposal that progress records should be 
maintained by the principals indicating the nature of the 
work assigned to an articled clerk, the performance 
standard attained by him and his regularity of attendance 
and conduct. It was also suggested to us that extracts 
from the progress records should be submitted to the 
Institute either automatically or on request. We recom¬ 
mend that the principals should maintain records showing 
the progress of work of their articled clerks and they should 
also be required to submit, to the Institute, progress reports 
on each articled clerk at the time of his first appearance at 
the Intermediate Examination as well as at the time of 
transfer I termination!completion of articles. Where, how¬ 
ever, the period served is of a duration of less than three 
months no progress report needs to be submitted. 

4.57 The progress reports should contain tabulated in¬ 
formation with regard to the areas oj work handled by the 
articled clerk and the approximate time involved in each 
type of work. Details with regard to the name of the client 
or the nature of the organisation need not be reported. The 
reports should be signed both by the principal and the 
articled clerk. 

As an example, in the case of a progress report cover¬ 
ing a period of twenty one months, it would be sufficient 
if the report indicates as follows: 

Audit work 


(i) 

Postings and castings and checking 



of trial balance 

4 months 

(ii) 

Cash vouching 

3 months 

(iii) 

Journal vouching 

4 months 

(iv) 

Checking purchase/sale invoices 

3 months 



14 months 
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Accounting work 

(i) Writing of books of account 4 months 

(ii) Preparing schedules and statements 

for final accounts 1 month 

5 months 


Taxation 

(i) Preparing schedules for income-tax 

returns 1 month 

(ii) Assisting principal in appearance 

before income-tax authorities i month 

1 month 


Management Services 

Preparing work papers for project report 1 month 

Grand Total: 21 months 


Sd /- Sd/- 

Articled Clerk Principal 

Place: 

Date: 

4.58 The progress reports would constitute a record of 
the training imparted to the articled clerk so that, if 
necessary, its effectiveness can be determined. We do not 
recommend at this stage the establishment of a machinery 
for evaluation for the progress reports. In our view, the very 
institution of the system of progress reports will, to a great 
extent, serve the purpose of reminding the principals and 
the articled clerks of the primary need to ensure effective 
training during the period of articles. However, without 
going into the question of the effectiveness of practical 
training, the Institute would have the right and the obli¬ 
gation to examine the progress reports on a prima facie 
basis to determine whether they give the required informa¬ 
tion clearly and completely. 

Stipends and oat of Pocket Expenses 

4.59 The Committee does not agree with the suggestion 
made by some witnesses that stipends should be paid 
through the Institute rather than directly by the principal. 
Firstly the Committee is opposed in principle to legis¬ 
lating for those exceptional cases where payment of sti¬ 
pends may not have been made especially when adequate 
provisions already exist for preventing abuses that may 
take place under the present system. Further, the pay¬ 


ment of stipends to a very large number of articled clerks 
spread all over the country would pose an almost in¬ 
superable administrative problem for the Institute. The 
alternate suggestion that stipends should be paid through 
the Institute only in those cases where articled clerks 
desire such a course can also not be accepted because it 
would introduce an element of discrimination which is 
likely to be injurious to the maintenance of healthy 
relations between principals and their articled clerks. 

A suggestion was also made that there should be 
special recitals in the Deed of Articles as well as in the 
Completion Certificate with regard to the payment of 
stipends. While a suitable provision to this effect is neces¬ 
sary in the Deed of Articles, the Committee does not agree 
that a repetition of the same in the Completion Certificate 
would be of much benefit. 

4.60 After a detailed consideration of the rate of stipends 
presently being paid to the articled clerks, the Committee 
recommends that the same be revised as under: 


Metropolitan Other 

Cities Places 


1 . 

The first year of 

Rs. 75/- 

Rs. 50/- 


training 

per month 

per month 

2. 

The second year of 

Rs. 120/- 

Rs. 75/- 


training 

per month 

per month 

3. 

The third year of 

Rs. 150/- 

Rs. 100/- 


training 

per month 

per month 


4.61 A suggestion was made to us that in addition to 
stipends, there should be a levy on principals to finance 
scholarships to needy and deserving articled clerks. We do 
not agree with this suggestion. However, we recommend 
that the Institute should arrange liberal schemes of scholar¬ 
ships for deserving articled clerks to the maximum extent 
possible having regard to its resources. It may also explore 
the possibility of augmenting its resources through 
voluntary contributions for this worthwhile purpose. 

4.62 Out-of-pocket expenses including conveyance 
charges incurred by articled clerks in the performance of 
their duties, should invariably be reimbursed by principals, 
subject to reasonable limits and conditions. However, the 
Committee does not agree with the suggestion that 
principals should be compulsorily required to pay the 
registration fees, Board of Studies fees and examination 
fees of their articled clerks. 

Audit Clerkship 

4.63 Agreeing with the recommendations of the Special 
Committee on Education and Training (1970) in this 
regard, the Committee does not recommend any change in 
the provisions relating to audit clerks. 
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Formal Deed of Articles 

4.64 The Committee considered the question whether or 
not we should continue to have a formal Deed of Articles 
to evidence the training arrangement between a principal 
and his articled clerk. In the U.K., the Solomon Com¬ 
mittee had recommended that the formal training con¬ 
tract may be dispensed with. This recommendation is to 
be viewed in the light of its basic recommendation that 
an articled clerk should not be confined to one principal 
and that there ought to be a flexible and mobile arrange¬ 
ment under which he can receive training with a number 
of principals, subject only to the condition that a training 
period of less than a specified minimum would be ignored. 

4.65 We are in favour of continuing the existing practice 
of having a formal Deed of Articles primarily for the 
reason that in our scheme, training should ordinarily be 
acquired under a single principal, subject to a restricted 
permission for secondment and subject to the basic 
scheme of industrial training. Hence there is an obvious 
need to have some documentary evidence in respect of 
the training arrangement, its content, terms and condi¬ 
tions. The existing practice of having a stamped Deed of 
Articles is a sound and concrete means to evidence the 
training contract. It obviates unnecessary disputes and 
highlights the fact that training is a solemn mutual com¬ 
mitment. The existing practice has been in operation for a 
long time and therefore everybody is reasonably well 
acquainted with it. Moreover a standard training con¬ 
tract through a formal deed would ensure that no rele¬ 
vant part of the arrangement is lost sight of. 

4.66 The Committee also considered whether any 
changes were required in the Deed of Articles. Its recom¬ 
mendations on this matter are as follows: 

(i) It is suggested that the existing clause 4(a) of the 
Deed of Articles (Form No. 14) be substituted by a 
new corresponding clause reading as under:— 

“4. The Employer covenants with the Articled 
Clerk as follows:— 

(a) That he will, by himself or by any of his part¬ 
ners or members of the Institute serving full 
time under him or by a member to whom the 
Articled Clerk is seconded in accordance with 
the policy and/or the rules for the time being 
laid down in this behalf by the Institute, by the 
best ways and means in his power and to the 
utmost of his skill and knowledge instruct or 
cause to be instructed the Articled Clerk and 
afford him such reasonable opportunities and 
work as may be required to enable him to 
acquire the art, science and knowledge of 
Accountancy including the techniques of 
Auditing.” 


(ii) The expression “Articled Clerk” may be substituted 
by the expression “Articled Trainee” wherever it 
occurs, 

(iii) The Deed of Articles should contain a specific 
recital to the effect that the principal will pay his 
articled clerk a stipend which is at least equal 
to the amount stipulated in the Chartered 
Accountants Regulations. 

(iv) The present Deed of Articles may be reworded, 
without in any way altering the legal position, by 
cutting out its archaic construction and expressions 
and the general form may be improved to make it 
more comprehensible, especially to the new articled 
clerks who may not possess the faculty to under¬ 
stand the implications of the covenants contained 
in the Deed. The Committee is, however, fully 
conscious of the fact that the scope for such 
improvement would necessarily be restricted as it 
would be inadvisable to alter the phraseology of the 
precise covenants in a way which might jeopardise 
the existing well-settled or well-understood legal 
position. 

Industrial Training 

4.67 The evidence tendered before us indicates that 
industry values the training which is imparted to an 
articled clerk in a professional environment. At the same 
time it is also becoming increasingly apparent that even 
for the purely public practice stream of our profession, a 
period of exposure to industry is desirable. Training in an 
industrial environment provides the articled clerk with 
the opportunity to develop a problem solving attitude 
and to have an insight into the functioning of an ac¬ 
counts department. It also diversifies his practical ex¬ 
perience and helps him in developing the attributes of 
team work and correlation with members of other profes¬ 
sions and disciplines. Moreover an exposure to both, 
public practice and industry, would be helpful to an 
articled clerk in reaching a decision regarding his future 
career. It is also of considerable importance that our 
members retain mobility of movement between public 
practice and industry. Industrial training increases the 
possibility of such lateral movement. It also provides an 
opportunity to our members in industry to involve 
themselves in our process of training and education. 

4.68 For all these reasons, the Committee finds con¬ 
siderable merit in the suggestion made before it that 
industrial training for a part of the period should be made 
compulsory. However, it is also obliged, at the same 
time, to take note of the practical constraints which 
operate at the present time. Therefore, while the Com¬ 
mittee acknowledges the advantages of industrial training 
and believes that compulsory training in industry for a part 
of the entire training period may be kept in view as a long 
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term objective, it does not feel justified in making this 
recommendation for immediate implementation. It must be 
realised that before industrial training can be made 
compulsory, we must ensure that it is readily and easily 
available. The availability must be determined not merely 
by reference to the number of vacancies, but also their 
location and the effectiveness of the training facilities in 
various industrial establishments. 

4.69 The evidence before us regarding the quality and 
effectiveness of industrial training as imparted at present 
was conflicting. Some witnesses pointed out that several 
industrial establishments did not have a regular pro¬ 
gramme of training. Consequently the articled clerks 
were assigned routine accounting jobs. It was also point¬ 
ed out to us that many industrial establishments were 
prone to lose interest in training an articled clerk once 
they found that he was not suitable or available for a 
permanent assignment with them. We were also told that 
many articled clerks took up industrial training only for 
higher stipends and more liberal leave facilities. 

In our view, industrial training is not intended to 
provide a mere repetition of the type of experience which 
the articled clerk ordinarily obtains in the office of a 
member in public practice. Instead, it is intended to 
provide the articled clerk with a new dimension to his 
experience. Therefore, industrial establishments should 
not concentrate their training programme only with 
regard to their accounting sections. They should expose 
the articled clerks to the entire gamut of their activities 
in a phased and systematic manner. Exposure to manage¬ 
ment accounting and internal auditing, wherever possible, 
would be desirable and the industrial training programme 
should ensure that the articled clerks are rotated through 
various departments including operating departments, 
and are not relegated to purely routine tasks. We re¬ 
commend that suitable guidance notes should be prepared 
explaining the purpose of industrial training. 

4.70 The Committee also recommends that industrial 
establishments should maintain a record of the training 
imparted and should submit periodic progress reports to the 
Institute signed jointly by the articled clerk and the 
member under whom he is trained. This recommendation 
is similar to the one made in the case of training with 
members in public practice. 

4.71 We were also told that opportunities of industrial 
training had not been fully availed of by the articled 
clerks. On the other hand several witnesses complained 
that articled clerks did not have adequate opportunities 
for industrial training. A suggestion was made that the 
Institute should act as a clearing house for vacancies of 
industrial training. We do not support this view because 
we would like the industrial establishment and the arti¬ 
cled clerk to come together voluntarily without any im¬ 
position from an outside authority. However, we recom¬ 


mend that the Institute, through its Regional Councils and 
branches can play a more active part in assisting articled 
clerks in obtaining suitable vacancies for industrial 
training. 

4.72 We recognise that there are a number of industrial 
establishments in the country which do not offer indus¬ 
trial training facilities even though they may be equipped 
to do so. It should therefore be the endeavour of the 
Institute to locate such establishments and pursuade them 
to accept articled clerks for industrial training. 

4.73 Industrial training with banks and financial insti¬ 
tutions is already recognised by the Institute. We re¬ 
commend that with the help of Indian Banks Association 
and other representative bodies, the Institute should seek to 
enlarge the opportunities for industrial training in banks 
and financial institutions. 

The Committee does not agree with the suggestion 
that practical experience in non-commercial establish¬ 
ments like universities, institutes and research bodies 
should also be recognised as industrial training. In our 
opinion what is envisaged under industrial training is 
experience of working conditions in an industrial or 
commercial establishment. While experience as univer¬ 
sity teachers or in a Research Department is certainly 
valuable, it is not similar to practical experience in an 
industrial or commercial establishment. Such experience 
is essentially of an academic nature and as such cannot 
be regarded as equivalent to the type of experience 
contemplated through industrial training. 

4.74 In our view, the minimum period for industrial 
training should be six months, and the maximum one 
year including the period served by way of secondment 
to a member in industry. In the case of candidates who 
attend a course at the contemplated Academies of Ac¬ 
counting, the maximum period should be nine months. 
The period of industrial training should be served at the 
end of the period of articles. During the period of indus¬ 
trial training, no transfer or secondment should be 
allowed except in unusual circumstances like death etc. 

4.75 We do not suggest any change in the present 
system of entitlement to impart industrial training. As 
already suggested, expansion of opportunities for indus¬ 
trial training should be achieved by increasing the 
number of approved establishments rather than by in¬ 
creasing the entitlement per member. 

4.76 A suggestion was made to us that industrial train¬ 
ing should be linked either to a particular stream selected 
by the articled clerk or to the elective subjects chosen by 
him for his final examination. We regard our course as an 
integrated course and therefore do not agree with this 
suggestion. 

Lateral Entry 

4.77 The question of lateral entry to our profession 
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from other related professions and from All India 
Services has been engaging the attention of the Council 
for quite some time. A few years ago, Co-ordination 
Committees were formed specifically to discuss matters 
such as lateral entry and co-operation in areas where the 
respective professional institutes have common aims 
and objectives. 

4.78 The problem of lateral entry to our profession 
faced by members of other professions ahd All India 
Services arises mainly from our requirement that an 
applicant for membership of our Institute must undergo 
a period of articles before he can be allowed t0 appear in 
our examinations. It has been pointed out that a member 
of a sister institute or of an All India Service would 
normally be well placed in life and would therefore be 
reluctant to resign from his job in order to undergo the 
period of articles and thereafter face the rigours of our 
examinations. On the other hand, if he could be permitted 
to undertake our examinations before commencing 
articles, he could do so with reasonable certainty and 
assurance. 

4.79 In our questionnaire we had specifically asked our 
members whether the practical experience obtained by 
members of other institutes or services should be recog¬ 
nised as equivalent to our practical training requirements. 
The question was with specific reference to members of 
the Institutes of Cost & Works Accountants and Com¬ 
pany Secretaries of India, Class I officers belonging to the 
Indian Revenue Service, IA & AS and other related 
services, Gazetted officers in state accounts & audit 
services, as well as graduates occupying supervisory or 
higher positions in the accounts departments of indus¬ 
trial and business undertakings. As overwhelming 
majority of respondents was not in favour of recognising 
the practical experience obtained by members of such 
services or institutes as equivalent to the practical train¬ 
ing required from candidates for our membership except 
that in the case of practical experience obtained by the 
members of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
of India, a majority of respondents was in favour of 
partial recognition. 

Our members were also specifically asked whether 
they would favour a relaxation in our practical experience 
requirement in order to promote reciprocity with the 
Institute of Cost & Works Accountants of India, and/or 
the Institute of Company Secretaries of India. In this 
case also, a majority answered the question in the nega¬ 
tive. On the other hand a large majority was in favour of 
promoting reciprocity with the aforesaid institutes by 
granting to the members of these institutes, selective 
exemptions in one or more papers in our examinations. 
This indicates that, by and large, our members favour the 
idea of promoting reciprocity through selective exemp¬ 
tions in examination papers, rather than by diluting our 


practical experience requirements. 

4.80 Members were also asked whether the Final 
examination should be allowed to be taken during, 
before, or after the period of practical training. Only a 
negligible minority was in favour of permitting the Final 
examination to be taken before the commencement of 
the practical training. This suggests that, not only are 
our members averse to the idea of diluting our practical 
experience requirement, they are also not in favour of 
permitting the Final examination to precede the period 
of practical training. The Committee agrees with these 
views due to the following reasons:— 

(i) It is basic to our scheme of education and training 
to regard the examinations as a test both of 
theoretical proficiency as well as practical ex¬ 
perience, especially in the core subjects of Ac¬ 
counting and Auditing. It would be wrong to 
depart from this salutary principle by permitting 
the Final examination to be taken before the 
commencement of practical training merely to 
facilitate reciprocity with other institutes. 

(ii) Practical experience and theoretical proficiency 
have always been regarded by us as two essential 
pre-requisites for our membership. 

(iii) A pass in the Final examination may well be 
confused with membership or potential member¬ 
ship of our Institute. Hence, a person who has 
passed the Final examination may find this 
further incentive to complete the practical ex¬ 
perience requirement. 

4.81 A feasible scheme of lateral entry must therefore 
promote reciprocity with sister institutes and relevant 
services without in any way diluting our practical training 
requirements. 

Having regard to the foregoing we make the following 
recommendations. 

(a) The following qualifications should be regarded by us 
as "approved qualifications” for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting reciprocity in the manner indicated in later 
paragraphs :— 

(i) membership of the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants of India; 

(ii) membership of the Institute of Company Secre¬ 
taries of India; 

(iii) membership of relevant all India services viz., 
the Indian Administrative Service {IAS), the 
Indian Foreign Service ( IFS ), the Indian Accounts 
and Audit Service {IA AS), the Indian Revenue 
Service {IRS), the Indian Railway Accounts 
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Service (IRAS) and the Indian Defence Accounts 
Service (IDAS). 

(b) A candidate who possesses an 'approved qualification' 
as aforesaid should be entitled to take our Intermediate 
examination without going through any period of 
practical training. The correspondence course for the 
Intermediate examination conducted by the Board of 
Studies should be optional for such a candidate. The 
period of practical training can commence after he 
passes the Intermediate examination. This concession, 
it is hoped, would remove some of the difficulties 
indicated to us while at the same time retain our 
integrated approach with regard to the composite 
nature of theoretical instruction, practical training 
and the Final examination. 

(c) In the case of candidates having an "approved quali¬ 
fication", the following experience should be regarded 
by us as "approved experience" for the purpose of 
promoting reciprocity in the manner indicated in later 
paragraphs :— 

(i) any period of a duration of at least one continuous 
year which is served under conditions which 
would be recognised by us as suitable for approval 
as "Industrial Training" should entitle the appli¬ 
cant to a credit of l/3rd of the period of practical 
experience normally required from other appli¬ 
cants for membership of the Institute. This credit 
would be available against the total period of 
three years of practical training required to be 
served for membership of our Institute. This 
concession is based on the view that a period 
served under conditions similar to those con¬ 
templated by us for industrial training can be 
validly recognised by us; 

(ii) Every continuous period of 3 years' "relevant 
experience" after obtaining the "approved quali¬ 
fication" as aforesaid should entitle the applicant 
to a further credit of 113rd of the total period of 
practical experience normally required from 
applicants for membership of our Institute. The 
term “relevant experience” for this purpose 
means experience as a member possessing an 
“approved qualification”; 

(iii) The maximum credit for practical experience 
available under the above sub-clauses (i) and 
(ii) taken together or under either of these sub¬ 
clauses by itself, would be 2)3rds of the total 
period by practical experience ordinarily requir¬ 
ed from the applicants for membership of the 
Institute. In other words the balance experience 
of at least lj3rd of the total period of 3 years 
must be obtained with a fellow member of our 
Institute in full-time public practice which 


should in any case extend for a minimum period 
of one continuous year; 

(iv) The experience to be obtained with a fellow mem¬ 
ber of our Institute in full-time public practice 
may be obtained either by way of service with 
such member or by way of a Deed of Articles — 
subject however to the requirement that the 
service or articles with a member in full-time 
public practice must be for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing practical experience in the art and science of 
accounting including the techniques of auditing. 
Each fellow member in full-time public practice 
would be entitled to one such lateral entrant. The 
training of the lateral entrant with a fellow mem¬ 
ber in full-time public practice must be registered 
with the Institute. 

(v) At the end of the period of training of the lateral 

entrant, the fellow member would be required to 
certify to the Institute in the prescribed form 
that the service or articles was rendered for the 
requisite period and that, for a period of at least 
one year, experience was provided in the art and 
science of accounting including the techniques of 
auditing and that the progress of the lateral 
entrant during the period of training was satis¬ 
factory. In addition, the certificate should contain 
such further particulars as may be prescribed e.g., 
broad details of the work done and the experience 
obtained in a form similar to that which this 
Committee has recommended for progress reports 
in respect of articled clerks.* 

(d) In addition to the above, specific exemptions may 
also be offered in various subjects in our examina¬ 
tions. The nature and extent of such reciprocal 
exemptions would naturally depend on the course 
content of and the level of knowledge prescribed for 
the syllabi of the reciprocating body for the relevant 
examination. We, therefore, recommend that the 
Examination Committee may go into this question in 
detail to identify possible areas of exemptions. 

(e) The following further conditions must be imposed as 
part of the plan of reciprocity: 

(i) The minimum age of a candidate possessing an 
"approved qualification" at the time he takes our 
Intermediate examination must be 30 years. The 
Committee is desirous to ensure that the normal 
method of entry to our profession should continue 
to be through articles followed by examinations. 
Membership based on reciprocity with related 
institutes and services should be only an excep¬ 
tional method of entry to our profession. 


>See Paras 4.S6 to 4.S8 
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(ii) The candidate must undergo the required theoreti¬ 
cal instruction for the Final examination which 
may include the correspondence course of the 
Board of Studies andjor the course at the Aca¬ 
demies, as may be prescribed for other articled 
clerks from time to time. The said theoretical 
instruction should be obtained during the period 
of practical experience with a fellow member of 
the Institute. 

(iii) The candidate who wishes to become a member of 
our Institute through the aforesaid procedure 
should not be allowed to take up industrial train¬ 
ing during the period of practical experience with 
a fellow member of the Institute. 

(iv) The Final examination should be permitted to be 
taken only after completing the total period of 
practical experience. 

(v) The practical experience by way of articles or 
service with a fellow member in public practice 
must be for a continuous period during which no 
transfer or secondment should ordinarily be 
allowed. Also the period should not be reduced by 
the period, if any, spent at the Academy. 

(vi) During the period of practical experience with a 
fellow member in public practice, the maximum 
leave entitlement would be of two weeks. Any 
leave in addition to two weeks would result in an 
extension of the period of training with the 
fellow member in public practice. 

(f) We are conscious of the fact that the Council would 

always have an over-riding authority to modify our 


recommendations from time to time both in the 
matter of what is regarded as an “approved quali¬ 
fication” as well as in the matter of “approved 
experience”. However, a review of the evidence 
tendered before us leads us to believe that it would 
be wise to proceed in this matter with the utmost 
care. While it should be our aim to promote reci¬ 
procity and good relations with sister institutes and 
all India services, our basic objective must be to 
safeguard the value of our membership qualification. 

4.82 We also considered the suggestion that a person 
entering our profession laterally on the basis of the 
foregoing scheme, should be required to undergo a fur¬ 
ther period of internship before he is entitled to engage in 
practice. We do not agree with this suggestion and there¬ 
fore find it unnecessary to impose any further conditions 
in regard to the grant of certificate of practice specifically 
to the members entering the profession laterally. The 
rationale of our scheme of practical experience for lateral 
entry cases is that a similar practical experience has 
already been acquired elsewhere and is, indeed, a substi¬ 
tute for the practical experience required by us. In per¬ 
mitting a part of the practical experience being acquired 
by the articled clerks through industrial training, we 
have already given due recognition to the fact that 
practical experience can be acquired to a limited extent 
also in an industrial establishment. If that be so, there is 
no reason why we should insist on a further period of 
internship for lateral entrants to our profession before they 
are entitled to a certificate of practice. 



CHAPTER 5 


THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION 


Objectives of Theoretical Instruction 

5.1 Thomas Carlyle once wrote “the grand result of 
schooling is a mind with just vision to discern and with 
free force to do: but the grand school master is practice”. 
As a well rounded professional, a chartered accountant 
must have both, the intellectual capability to discern 
and to operate at the conceptual and the abstract levels 
as well as the practical skills in the field of his operations. 

Our theoretical instruction aims at imparting rele¬ 
vant technical knowledge to our students and at building 
up their intellectual capabilities of analysis, discernment 
and articulation. 

Methods of Theoretical Instruction 

5.2 Oral lectures and correspondence courses are two 
universally recognised methods of imparting theoretical 
instruction. 

Oral lectures may again be in the form of classroom 
lectures or group discussions/study circle meetings. 

Class-room Lectures 

5.3 There can be no doubt that the class-room lecture 
is the most direct method of imparting theoretical 
instruction especially if it is supplemented by tutorials, 
whereby the capacity of the student to assimilate the 
relevant knowledge and to communicate the same can 
be constantly assessed. 

In the context of our profession, the lecture method 
cannot be universally adopted due to the fact that our 
students are spread throughout our vast country. 
Arranging class-room lectures is therefore not feasible 
except for students who are stationed in larger centres. 
Again, even in these centres, students may find it difficult 
to attend lectures regularly due to long distances and 
out-station audits. It is, therefore, impossible to visualise 
class-room lectures as the universal means of imparting 
theoretical instruction for our course. Nevertheless it 
represents an effective method of theoretical instruction. 
This is borne out by our own experience in relation to 
the pilot projects of the Academies as also by the revi- 
sional classes conducted by the Regional Councils and 
their branches. The Committee therefore recommends 
that revisional classes and other intensified courses should 
continue to be organised by the Institute as extensively as 
possible. It is desirable that the task of organising classes 


continues to be decentralised and entrusted to the Regional 
Councils or the appropriate branches with the Board of 
Studies providing both financial as well as physical support. 

Group Discussions 

5.4 Group discussions or study circle meetings con¬ 
stitute another mode of imparting theoretical instruction. 
What has been stated earlier with regard to class-room 
lectures would apply equally to group discussions or 
study circle meetings. However, in their very nature, the 
success of such meetings will largely depend on the extent 
of the involvement of the participants in the process of 
learning through discussions. It is, therefore, important 
that students’ associations should be involved in the 
process of organising group discussions and study circle 
meetings. To facilitate this, the Board of Studies should 
provide suitable background material like case studies 
which can form the basis for discussion. 

Correspondence Course 

5.5 In view of the limitations of oral lectures as a 
method of providing theoretical instruction to our 
students, the correspondence course will remain the 
most feasible method of reaching all our students and 
providing them theoretical instruction of the requisite 
level. 

At present the Board of Studies of the Institute 
is entrusted with the responsibility of conducting the 
correspondence course. Technical literature in the form 
of study material is supplied to all students who are 
required to answer a stipulated number of test papers 
based on the study material and the recommended text 
books. These test papers are evaluated and returned to 
the students with suggested solutions and hints. It was 
a matter of gratification that the quality and coverage 
of the study material were praised by most witnesses and 
respondents. However, the requirement of answering the 
test papers was criticised as a ritual to be undergone to 
procure the eligibility certificate for the examinations. 

The effectiveness of our correspondence course 
depends primarily on the earnestness and motivation 
of the students themselves. Unless they regard the test 
papers as an important aid to assist them in acquiring 
theoretical instruction and acquiring writing practice 
which is crucial to our course, its utility would be con- 
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siderably diminished. It is in this context that the Board 
of Studies have recently formulated a scheme whereby 
a reduced number of test papers would have to be ans¬ 
wered under e xamina tion conditions at the Regional and 
branch centres. The Committee feels that the scheme, 
if properly implemented, would go a long way in improving 
the effectiveness of our correspondence course. The 
efficacy of this scheme would be greatly enhanced 
if we are able to bring the students and the examiners 
of their test papers face to face in a tutorial type situa¬ 
tion so that the students may have a first hand knowledge 
of their faults and shortcomings. Nevertheless, in imple¬ 
menting the above scheme, we may have to recognise the 
need for exempting those students who may not be sta¬ 
tioned at regional or branch centres. 

Academies of Accounting 

5.6 We have already made recommendations about the 
establishment of Academies of Accounting at the head¬ 
quarters and the regional centres of the Institute.* 
In our view the course at the Academies can provide an 
excellent means of imparting theoretical instruction in 


•See Chapter 4, Paras 4.31 to 4.39. 


those areas where the correspondence course cannot be 
very effective. 

In-House Programmes 

5.7 It is also desirable that the members in public practice 
provide ‘In-House' instruction facility on a regular basis 
to their articled clerks. The Institute may provide support 
facilities for the conduct of such ‘In-House’ programmes 
to the extent possible. 

Audio-Visual Methods 

5.8 A suggestion was made before us that the Board 
of Studies might have oral instruction recorded through 
video tapes and/or cassettes and make them available to 
the students at various centres. While it does not seem 
possible in the near future that we shall be able to 
provide the full range of instruction through audio¬ 
visual means for our students, there is no reason why 
pure audio instruction should not be possible, given the 
easy availability of recorders and cassettes. We, there¬ 
fore, suggest that audio instruction method may be in¬ 
creasingly used for reaching students for theoretical 
instruction. However, it may have to be confined to sub¬ 
jects which are capable of descriptive treatment only. 
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CHAPTER 6 


EXAMINATIONS 


Objectives 

6.1 The objective of our Entrance examination is to 
test the aptitude of the candidate for our profession and 
in particular to test his scholastic capability, numeracy 
and articulation. The Intermediate and the Final exami¬ 
nations of our course aim at testing the following attri¬ 
butes of the articled clerk: 

i) technical skills in the areas in which the services of 
professional accountants are generally employed; 

ii) intellectual capability; 

iii) scholastic capability; 

iv) ability to analyse issues in quantitative terms; and 

v) articulation. 

Time Schedule and Frequency of Examinations 

6.2 At present the Institute conducts two examinations 
every year—in the months of May and November. We 
do not recommend any change either in the frequency or in 
the timing of the Institute’s examinations. Two examina¬ 
tions in a year are adequate and the present timing has 
its own advantage in the matter of organising our 
examinations throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast country. 

Nature of Question Papers 

6.3 The questions set in an examination paper can be 
of many kinds—narrative, objective, short problems 
and case studies. Narrative type of questions and short 
problems are generally used at present in the question 
papers of our examinations for the chartered account¬ 
ancy course. 

Objective Type of Questions 

6.4 The Committee recommends an increasing use of 
objective type of questions in our examinations. Since 
the aim of the Entrance examination is to test the apti¬ 
tude of the candidate, the accent in its question papers 
should be on objective type of questions, wherever 
possible. Similarly, in the Intermediate and the Final 
examinations also, objective type of questions may form 
a part of our question papers. The Examination Com¬ 
mittee may examine the implications of this suggestion 
and effect necessary changes in the procedures of exami¬ 
nations. 


Objective type of questions normally require modi¬ 
fications in the scheme of marking which should provide 
for negative marking for wrong answers to dissuade 
guessing of the answers by the students. It may also be 
necessary to have separate answer books for objective 
type of questions. 

Case Studies 

6.5 A suggestion was made before the Committee that 
our question papers should include case studies which 
the students should analyse. Having regard to the syllabus 
of the Final examination, we recommend that questions 
involving case studies may be gradually introduced in 
subjects like Management Accounting, Accounting, Audit¬ 
ing, Cost Systems and Controls, Management Informa¬ 
tion & Control Systems, and Tax Planning. 

Another suggestion before the Committee was that, 
if case studies were included in a question paper, the 
time allowed for that paper might be suitably increased. 
It is true that the time required for solving a case study 
is more than that required for a normal question. How¬ 
ever, the Committee is conscious of the fact that in¬ 
creasing the time allowed for a paper may involve ad¬ 
ministrative problems. Hence the Committee recommends 
that in a question paper involving case study questions, 
the number of questions may be appropriately reduced. 

Questions not to be Bookish or Repetitive 

6.6 One of the difficulties pointed out to the Com¬ 
mittee was the absence of suitable text books on certain 
subjects. The Committee recommends that in such cases, 
questions should be asked only within the parameters 
of the study material furnished by the Board of Studies. 
Subject to the foregoing, the Committee earnestly believes 
that the questions asked in a Question Paper should be so 
designed as to test knowledge rather than memory or speed. 
In particular, the Committee recommends that questions 
which are purely bookish or repetitive in nature should 
be avoided. Similarly, questions involving a laborious use 
of arithmetic should also be avoided. 

Open Book Examination 

6.7 One of the suggestions before the Committee was to 
permit reference to books in the examination hall. There 
is no doubt that the prime purpose of any examination 
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is to test knowledge and not memory. However, in the 
opinion of the Committee, permitting reference to books 
in the examination hall is suitable only for papers in which 
the level of required knowledge is expert knowledge. 
According to the scheme of papers suggested by the 
Committee*, no paper in the intermediate examination 
requires expert knowledge. Therefore, the Committee 
does not recommend the system of permitting reference 
to books in the examination hall at the Intermediate 
examination. 

6.8 At the Final examination there are some papers 
which require expert knowledge. We are satisfied about 
the merit of introducing open book examination in 
such papers. However, it is not desirable to allow the 
students to bring their own books in the examination 
hall since, in that case, they would be operating from 
the dissimilar levels of different books. This disadvantage 
can be overcome only if the Institute supplies books 
uniformly to all the students in the relevant subjects. 
This would naturally impose a heavy burden on the 
Institute’s finances and administration. Hence we 
recommend that the matter of permitting open book 
examination be remitted to the Examination Committee 
in the light of the foregoing observations. 

Scheme of Marking 

6.9 A suggestion was made before the Committee that 
instead of the numerical marking being done presently, 
we should shift to grading of answers. While the Com¬ 
mittee recognises that the sense of exactness behind 
numerical marks is somewhat misleading, grading will 
not be suitable for our examinations where the emphasis 
is also on numerical questions and, also it will create 
difficulties in the granting of awards and scholarships. 

Exemptions in Various Examinations 

6.10 At present, exemptions are granted in one or more 
papers in the Entrance examination subject to the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. While such exemptions 
lighten the task of some of the entrants to our profession 
they also have certain disadvantages. The standards 
of the various universities in India are not uniform. 
Therefore, granting exemptions on the basis of disparate 
qualifications would not be rational. Such exemptions 
also entail avoidable administrative burden on the 
Institute. In view of this we recommend that no exemp¬ 
tions in individual papers need be allowed to a candidate 
for our Entrance examination. As a result of this recom¬ 
mendation, all candidates in the Entrance examination 
will be declared to have passed only if they secure an 
aggregate of 50% or more marks as also a minimum 
of 40% in each paper. 


•Refer to Chapter 7 on ‘Syllabus’. 


6.11 At present, candidates for the Intermediate and 
Final examinations, who fail in one paper comprised 
in a group of papers but get a minimum of 60% of the 
total marks of the remaining papers of the group are 
declared to have passed in that group, if they appear 
at the next following examination in that paper only 
and get a minimum of 40% of marks in that paper. 
We recommend that this exemption may continue because 
this is only in recognition of an unexpected failure of a 
student in just one area although he is otherwise evidently 
bright. 

6.12 Beginning with the November 1978 examinations, 
the candidates for the Intermediate and Final examina¬ 
tions have been given certain further exemptions. Thus, 
candidates who fail in one or more papers comprised 
in a group of papers, but get a minimum of 60% marks 
in any paper or papers of the said group and at least 
30% in each of the remaining papers of the said group, 
will be declared to have passed in that particular group, 
if they appear in any one or more of the next following 
three examinations only in the papers in which they secur¬ 
ed less than 60% marks and secure a minimum of 40% 
marks in each paper and 50% marks in the aggregate 
of all the papers of that group, including the papers 
in which they secured a minimum of 60% marks in 
any of the three earlier examinations. 

The Committee considered the question whether 
the above exemption should continue. Keeping in view 
that the Intermediate and the Final examinations aim 
at testing the overall proficiency of a candidate, no 
one should be allowed to pass these examinations in 
instalments. With the division of these examinations 
into groups, the candidates already have the facility of 
clearing the examinations groupwise. Therefore we 
recommend that there is no need to allow the candidates 
to clear our Intermediate and Final examinations paper 
by paper and the scheme for allowing exemptions in 
individual papers should be discontinued. 

Subjects for the Entrance Examination 

6.13 A number of witnesses suggested that the section 
on Logic in Paper 3 of the Entrance examination should 
be dispensed with. This section had been introduced as a 
result of the recommendations of the Special Committee 
(1970) which emphasised the need for logical thinking 
and presentation by the members of our profession. 
In our view, training in this sphere would be largely 
acquired by a student through his day-to-day practical 
experience and through his study of the specialised 
subjects of our course. In view of this, we recommend 
that the section on Logic in Paper 3 of the Entrance 
examination be dispensed with. Instead the section on 
Business Mathematics (including Statistics) should be 
expanded into a full paper. Mathematics (including 
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Statistics) is a useful subject for an accountant and a full 
paper on this subject would go a long way in testing the 
candidate’s ability to analyse an issue in quantitative 
terms. The Committee, therefore, recommends that the 
present composite paper in the subject of Logic and 
Business Mathematics be replaced by a full paper on 
Business Mathematics including Statistics. Apart from 
this, we recommend no change in the number and 
nomenclature of papers in the Entrance examination. 

Grouping of Papers in the Entrance Examination 

6.14 There are just four papers in the Entrance exami¬ 
nation. Further, the objective of this examination is 
basically to test the aptitude of the candidates for our 
profession. The Committee therefore does not find it 
necessary to divide the papers of the Entrance examination 
into groups. 

Limitations on Attempts in the Entrance Examination 

6.15 The Committee considered the question whether 
there ought to be any limitations on the number of 
attempts permitted in the Entrance examination. Having 
regard to the objective of the Entrance examination, 
which we have recommended as a compulsory entry 
qualification, we consider that not more than three 
appearances should be allowed to a candidate. 

Change in the Designation of the Intermediate 
Examination 

6.16 A suggestion was made to the Committee that the 
nomenclature used to designate our Intermediate exami¬ 
nation be changed to “Professional Examination—(1)” 
or “First Examination”. It is difficult to accept the first 
alternative because in the present Intermediate examina¬ 
tion all the subjects are not professional in nature. 
Therefore the designation “Professional Examination— 
(1)” would not be appropriate. Nor is the term “First 
Examination” appropriate, since we have recommended 
a compulsory Entrance examination and the Inter¬ 
mediate examination would therefore not be the first 
examination. The Committee, therefore, recommends 
that the present nomenclature of the Intermediate exami¬ 
nation may continue. 

Grouping of Papers in the Intermediate Examination 

6.17 At present, the Intermediate examination is divided 
into two groups and a candidate has the option to take 
the examination in groups and clear it likewise. We 
suggest that this system should be continued. 

In order to be successful, a candidate must secure a 
minimum of 40% marks in each paper and an aggregate 
of 50% marks in each of the groups separately. The 
Committee debated at length the question whether 
the scheme of dividing the Intermediate examination 


into two groups has, in fact, worked to the detriment 
of the student community since, in that case, the aggre¬ 
gate of 50% marks is required not in relation to all the 
papers taken together but in relation to the two groups 
of papers taken separately. We have no doubt that the 
purpose of grouping is to ease the burden on the candi¬ 
dates. Therefore, we recommend that if a candidate gets 
50% marks in all the seven papers taken together and 
40% marks in each individual paper, he should be dec¬ 
lared successful despite the fact that he secures less than 
50% marks in a given group. This concession should be 
available only to the candidates who take both the groups 
together. 

Number of Papers in the Intermediate Examination 

6.18 It was suggested before the Committee that a 
paper on Economics be introduced at the Intermediate 
stage. Another suggestion was that the existing paper 
on Business Mathematics be deleted. There is no parti¬ 
cular merit in introducing the paper on Economics at 
the Intermediate stage when we have this subject in the 
compulsory Entrance examination. Also, with the 
increasing relevance of quantitative analysis in business 
decision making, it is necessary that our students have 
a good knowledge of Business Mathematics. The Com¬ 
mittee does not agree with either of the suggestions and 
recommends no change in the number and nomenclature 
of the papers of the Intermediate examination. 

Limitations on Appearances in the Intermediate 
Examination 

6.19 The Committee considered whether some limi¬ 
tation should be placed on the number of chances a 
candidate can avail of in the Intermediate examination. 
This seems to be necessary for two reasons. Firstly, 
it is advisable to weed out bad failures sufficiently early, 
so that such candidates can seek alternative careers. 
Secondly, the linkage between practical experience and 
theoretical knowledge would be absent in the case of 
a candidate who has completed his practical training 
long back and is still appearing in the Intermediate 
examination. The Committee, therefore, recommends 
that a candidate must pass the Intermediate examination 
within two years from the date of completion of articles. 

Number of Papers and Grouping In tbe Final Examination 

6.20 At present, the nine papers of the Final examina¬ 
tion are divided into three groups. The Committee 
recommends that the number of papers for this exami¬ 
nation should be reduced from nine to eight.* The eight 
papers should then be divided into two groups of four 
papers each. 


•See Para 7.10 in the next Chapter. 
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6.21 We have recommended earlier that, despite the 
introduction of groups in the Intermediate examination, 
a student may be declared to have passed that examina¬ 
tion if he gets at least 50% marks in all the papers of 
the two groups taken together provided that he secures 
at least 40 % marks in each individual paper. We do not 
recommend the extension of this concession to the Final 
examination since it is a professional examination and 
requires a stricter test of the abilities of the candidates. 

Nature of Final Question Papers 

6.22 The Committee recommends that in the question 
papers for accounting and auditing in the Final exami¬ 
nation, there need not be any options, as these subjects 
constitute the core subjects for our profession and demand 
a high degree of projiciency from the candidates. The 
Committee further recommends that the question papers 
in these two subjects should also include questions based 
on the Statements or Guidance Notes issued by the Insti¬ 
tute as also those on current topics of relevance. This will, 
no doubt, require that the Board of Studies should 
ensure that the students are familiar with these matters. 
In certain papers like Income-tax, Company Law, and 
Auditing, the questions should be oriented to practical 
situations. In any case, the questions should be framed 
in such a manner that cramming is discouraged and the 
ability of a candidate to apply his knowledge to practical 
situations is tested. 

Interval Between Intermediate and Final Examinations 

6.23 Having regard to the need for allowing sufficient 
time for a student to derive full benefit from the corres¬ 
pondence course for the Final examination, the Com¬ 
mittee recommends that there should be a time interval 
of at least two examinations between the passing of the 
Intermediate examination and the first appearance at the 
Final examination. 

Final Examination only after Training 

6.24 A matter which raised considerable debate was 
whether the Final examination should be allowed to be 
taken only after the completion of the articles or earlier. 
It was stated before us that the present system auto¬ 
matically resulted in an extension of the minimum time 
required to complete the course by at least six months. 
It was also argued that since at present only one exami¬ 
nation was required to be taken by the students during 
the entire period of articles, there was no reason why 
at least one group of the Final examination should not 
be allowed to be taken during the articles. 

6.25 The Special Committee (1970) on whose recom¬ 
mendation the present provisions were introduced had 
considered this matter in detail. It may be pertinent to 
recall that this recommendation of the Special Com¬ 
mittee was based on the reasoning that, taking the Final 


examination during the articles with its attendant leave 
requirement would considerably dilute the period of 
practical experience which was reduced to three years 
by that Committee in all cases. We have proposed no 
change in the period of articles and therefore the reasons 
which weighed with the previous Special Committee 
continue to be valid. We therefore recommend no change 
in the present provision according to which a student is 
allowed to take the Final examination only after the 
practical training is over. 

Viva Voce for the Final Examination 

6.26 One of the suggestions before the Committee was 
that before declaring a candidate as having passed the 
Final examination, there must be a viva voce test. In 
view of the large number of candidates appearing in 
our examination from various centres all over the 
country, it does not seem practical to implement this 
suggestion. Further it would be impossible to lay down 
objective criteria for such a test which would largely 
tend to be a subjective appraisal. 

Limitations on Appearances in the Final Examination 

6.27 It was suggested that there should be a limitation 
on the total number of chances allowed to a candidate 
for passing the Final examination and that, if a candidate 
fails to pass the Final examination in six appearances, 
he should be classified as a bad failure and barred from 
our Final examination so that he is forced to seek an 
alternative career. The Committee feels that reasonable 
restrictions have already been placed at the level of the 
Intermediate examination to deal with bad failures so 
that they are weeded out at that stage. It would be too 
harsh to force a candidate to seek an alternative career at 
the late stage of clearing the Final examination. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Committee recommends that if a student does 
not clear the Final examination in six eligible appear¬ 
ances, he should be required to undergo theoretical 
instruction afresh and obtain a fresh eligibility certificate 
from the Board of Studies. 

Higher Pass Marks for Papers Requiring 
Expert Knowledge 

6.28 One of the suggestions before the Committee was 
that a higher percentage of marks be required for passing 
a paper in which an expert level of knowledge is required. 
The Committee does not agree with this suggestion. 
Since only some of the optional papers in our Final 
examination require an expert level of knowledge, the 
suggestion would lead to inequity. Moreover, the imple¬ 
mentation of this suggestion would considerably add to 
the already mounting strain on the administration of the 
examinations. For these reasons, the Committee recom¬ 
mends that the same level of pass marks be retained in 
all papers, regardless of the level of knowledge required. 
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CHAPTER 7 


SYLLABUS 


7.1 Nowhere would the aims of our system of education 
and training be reflected more clearly than in the syllabus 
for our course. With the increasing degree of specialisa¬ 
tion in the different facets of the accountancy profession, 
our syllabus needs to be so organised that a student can 
acquire proficiency in the core and essential subjects which 
would be common to all and yet have some options for 
specialisation in selected areas. 

Core Areas 

7.2 The basic core of our profession continues to be 
represented by the subjects dealing with accounting and 
auditing. Our students must acquire a thorough profi¬ 
ciency in the theory and practice of these two subjects. 
The Commission on Auditors’ Responsibilities in the 
U.S.A. has also emphasised that a professional account¬ 
ant “must be and is trained as an accountant and an 
auditor.” It also states that “in the broader sense, the 
discipline of accounting includes auditing” and that 
“this joint nature extends to the profession as a hole”.* 

The main aim of our Institute is to develop qualified 
accountants and regulate the profession of chartered 
accountants. Proficiency in accounting in all its aspects is, 
therefore, the hallmark of our education and training. 
Auditing flows out of accounting systems and procedures 
since it is an examination of books, records and other 
evidence for the purpose of expressing a professional 
opinion on the credibility of accounting statements. 

7.3 Apart from accounting and auditing services, a 
professional accountant renders management and con¬ 
sultancy services in a large number of areas e.g., taxation, 
management accounting, systems analysis and data pro¬ 
cessing, quantitative techniques and mercantile and 
company law. There is thus an increasing number of 
areas in which the profession of accountants as a hole 
can operate. A basic knowledge in some of these areas 
has become necessary in the context of the complex 
business environment of the day. Therefore, in respect of 
such areas, compulsory papers have been provided. 
Apart from this, we have also attempted at providing 
some opportunities to our students to specialise in certain 


♦Report of the Commission on Auditors’ Responsibilities, 
published by the Commission, 1211 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10036, 1978, Page xiii. 


areas. Of course a much higher degree of specialisation is 
available in our post-graduate courses and continuing 
education programmes. 

7.4 The three examinations of the Institute can be 
classified as follows:— 

(i) Pre-Training (Entrance); 

(ii) In-Training (Intermediate); and 

(iii) Post-Training (Final). 

Levels of Knowledge 

7.5 It is obvious that the levels of knowledge expected 
from students with respect to different subjects would not 
be uniform and would differ with the nature and the 
significance of a subject in the context of our require¬ 
ments and with the level of the examination for which it 
is prescribed. For example, the level of knowledge re¬ 
quired for Accountancy in the Final examination would 
be different than that for Corporate Management. Fur¬ 
ther, the level of knowledge required for Accountancy in 
the Intermediate examination would not be the same as 
that in the Final Examination. It would therefore be de¬ 
sirable to identify and state the exact levels of knowledge 
required in respect of different papers in our examinations. 
The Committee recommends that the different levels of 
knowledge be defined as below: 

1. Elementary Knowledge :— 

Understanding of the broad nature and funda¬ 
mentals involved. 

2. General Knowledge :— 

(a) Appreciation of the broad nature and funda¬ 
mentals involved. 

(b) Ability to recognise the existence or likelihood 
of existence of specific features and problems 
in various business transactions. 

3. Good Working Knowledge :— 

(a) Sound understanding of the broad aspects of 
practices and procedures and awareness of the 
problems relating to more detailed aspects 
thereof. 

(b) Ability to apply such broad knowledge to 
situations likely to be encountered and to 
recognise the more detailed aspects which 
must be considered. 
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4. Expert Knowledge :— 

(a) Sound understanding of principles, practices 
and procedures. 

(b) Ability to apply such knowledge to situations 
likely to be encountered and to deal with all 
aspects thereof without extensive recourse to 
technical research and assistance. 

Syllabus for the Entrance Examination 

7.6 As already stated in the previous chapter ,* we re¬ 
commend no change in the number and nomenclature of the 
papers in the Entrance examination except that the section 
on Logic in the paper on 1 Logic and Business Mathematics' 
be deleted and the full paper be devoted to “Business 
Mathematics including Statistics ”. 

7.7 The detailed syllabi for the four papers of the En¬ 
trance examination are given in Appendix 1. 

Syllabus for the Intermediate Examination 

7.8 The Intermediate examination is taken by a student 
while undergoing practical training. The Committee, 
therefore, recommends that the syllabus for the Interme¬ 
diate examination must be confined to testing such skills 
as are appropriate to the level of practical experience 
ordinarily expected to have been acquired by the student 
at that stage. 

We have already stated in the previous chapter that 
we recommend no change in the number, pattern of group¬ 
ing, and the nomenclature of papers in the Intermediate 
examination. However, the Committee had afresh look at 
the syllabus for this examination and the revised syllabus 
is given in Appendix 1. 

Syllabus for the Final Examination 

7.9 The Final examination can be taken only after the 
completion of practical training. Being the last exami¬ 
nation, it determines whether a student can be accepted 
as a full-fledged member of the profession. The syllabus 
for this examination has to be drawn keeping this vital 
factor in view. 

Scheme of Papers for the Final Examination 

7.10 In the previous chapter, we have already recom¬ 
mended that the number of papers in the Final examina¬ 
tion should be reduced from nine to eight. These papers 
may be divided into two groups of four papers each as 
below: 

Group I: 1. Advanced Accounting 

2. Management Accounting 

3. Auditing 

4. Cost Systems and Controls 
•See Chapter 6—Para 6.13. 


Group II: 1. Company Law 

2. Direct Tax Laws 

3. & 4. Any two papers chosen 
from either of the combination 
A or B given below: 

Combination‘A’: 1. Corporate Management. 

2. Managerial Economics & 
National Accounting. 

3. Secretarial Practice. 

4. Tax Planning and Tax 
Management. 

Combination ‘B’: 1. Operations Research and Statis¬ 
tical Analysis. 

2. Systems Analysis and Data 
Processing. 

3. Management Information and 
Control Systems. 

4. Management & Operational 
Audit. 

The suggested syllabi for these papers have been 
given in Appendix 1. 

Economics not Compulsory for Final 

7.11 In our scheme of papers as given above the existing 
Paper 6 on Economics and National Accounting has no 
longer been kept as a compulsory paper in the Final 
examination. Instead, it has been merged with the existing 
optional paper on Managerial Economics {Paper 2, Combi¬ 
nation A) and renamed as “Managerial Economics and 
National Accounting.” Reducing the number of papers 
from nine to eight would enable a student to devote his 
limited time on a more extensive coverage of each paper. 
Those who wish to acquire an intensive knowledge of the 
economic environment and of the application of the 
techniques of Economics to managerial situations, can 
opt for the aforesaid optional paper. 

Cost Systems and Control as a Compulsory Paper 

7.12 Many witnesses suggested before the Committee 
that the Paper on Cost Records & Cost Control, which is 
an optional paper in the present syllabus of the Final 
examination, should be made compulsory. Recognising 
that this paper is essential, we have recommended a com¬ 
pulsory paper in the Final examination on, “Cost Systems 
and Controls.” 

Change in the Mode of Providing Options 

7.13 At present a candidate for the Final examination 
has to opt for one out of the three combinations each of 
which has three subjects. Since we have recommended 
that the Paper on “Cost Systems and Controls” be 
made compulsory, the number of optional papers will be 
reduced to eight. We have therefore recommended that 
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these eight papers be divided into two combinations of four 
papers each, from out of one of which a student can opt for 
two papers. The two combinations have been grouped 
keeping in view the possibility of specialisation in spe¬ 
cified areas. 


Paper on Management Accounting 
7.14 In our scheme, the nomenclature of the existing 
Paper on Financial Management (Paper 2, Group I), 
has been changed to “Management Accounting” to 
emphasise the main thrust of this paper. 



CHAPTER 8 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Need for Continuing Education 

8.1 In the context of a rapidly changing social, eco¬ 
nomic and technological environment, the need to avoid 
professional obsolescence and to assimilate new know¬ 
ledge and techniques can never be over-emphasised. 
Continuing education of the members of our profession 
is, therefore, absolutely essential. 

8.2 The process of continuing education has a synergis¬ 
tic effect on the totality of the knowledge and skills 
possessed by a collective body of professionals. This is 
because this process is based on an active involvement of 
all the participants. The exchange of thoughts and ex¬ 
perience leads to an enrichment of professional 
knowledge. Many of the best ideas developed in the 
profession in the recent years owe their origin not to the 
writings of a single person but to the collective discus¬ 
sions of groups of persons. With the increasing degree of 
specialisation, inter-action between the members of the 
profession has become all the more significant since such 
members may belong to different specialisations. 

Institute’s Responsibility for Continuing Education 

8.3 The need to remain abreast of the latest professional 
knowledge and skills is not a matter which is solely the 
concern of the member himself. A professional institute 
holds out a generalised promise of proficiency with 
regard to all its members. The failure of even a single 
member to keep up to the professional standards affects 
the entire membership of the Institute. It is, therefore, 
being recognised all over the world that continuing 
professional education is primarily the obligation of the 
professional bodies and cannot be left only to the desire 
of the individual members. 

For this reason, continuing professional education is 
being made compulsory for the members of the account¬ 
ancy profession in many countries. In the United King¬ 
dom, continuing professional education to the extent of 
120 hours every three years has been made compulsory 
for all members admitted after 30th June 1978, who wish 
to advance to Fellowship or who wish to become eligible 
for the award of a Certificate of Practice. In the U.S.A. 
also, many States have a mandatory requirement in this 
regard. 


Mandatory Continuing Education in India 

8.4 In our own country, the possibility of continuing 
professional education being made compulsory for 
medical practitioners has already been seriously mooted. 
In fact, a recent press report indicates that the Govern¬ 
ment proposes to replace the present system of one-time 
registration of medical practitioners with a system of 
periodic registration, the renewal of which would depend 
upon the applicant completing a satisfactory course of 
continuing education during every successive period of 
five years. 

8.5 We have given careful consideration to the question 
of compulsory continuing professional education for our 
members. We have come to the conclusion that, while there 
are several compelling advantages in introducing a man¬ 
datory requirement for continuing professional education, 
we cannot overlook the fact that this is possible only if it is 
easily and readily available to all our members at various 
centres in this large country. Hence, a recommendation in 
this regard must take into account both the practical 
constraints as well as the desirability of a mandatory 
requirement relating to continuing education. 

8.6 In our view, it would not be feasible to impose a 
requirement of attendance at our continuing education 
programmes for periodic renewal of membership. Simi¬ 
larly, such a requirement as a pre-condition for Fellow¬ 
ship is also inappropriate since this would, at best, 
motivate a member to attend such programmes only once 
in his professional career. Therefore, to start with, a 
mandatory requirement of attendance at our continuing 
education programmes may be imposed in the case of 
Fellows in practice. We therefore recommend that the 
renewal of the Certificate of Practice of a Fellow member 
after every five years should be conditional upon his 
having attended our continuing education programmes for 
at least 25 hours during that period. For this purpose all 
seminars, workshops, courses, conferences , symposia and 
such other programmes organised by the Institute, the 
Regional Councils, the Branches and the approved volun¬ 
tary associations of chartered accountants, should be 
recognised. While we fully recognise the value of the 
courses conducted by various other Institutions, we 
cannot recognise all such courses till an adequate system 
of evaluation of such courses can be developed in the 
Institute. 
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If accepted, the recommendation made above may be 
implemented from a date as may be notified by the Council, 
but not earlier than April 1, 1981. We also recommend 
that Fellow members who have passed the age of 60 may 
be exempted from this requirement. 

Improving the Effectiveness of Continuing 
Education Programmes 

8.7 There are several methods of imparting continuing 
education, e.g., course, conferences, seminars, work¬ 
shops and symposia. Different types of programmes 
should be conducted at regular intervals and at different 
places so that we can cater to all segments of our member¬ 
ship. To make our programmes more effective, we make 
the following recommendations: 

(a) appointment of permanent faculty for this 
purpose under a director; 

(b) publishing the details of the courses in advance 
including the course content, the faculty, the 
dates of such courses and their location; 

(c) repeating successful courses at periodic intervals 
at different locations; 

(d) selecting useful topics particularly in the newly 
developing areas e.g., financial management, 
internal and management audit, planning and 
management of direct and indirect taxes, com¬ 
puter systems, quantitative techniques, mana¬ 
gerial economics, control systems, auditing 
through computer, and social cost benefit 
analysis; 

(e) giving a practical bias to the programmes 
through case studies; 

(f) making use of audio-visual aids for conducting 
certain courses at smaller centres under a course 
leader; 

(g) selective collaboration with other Institutes and 
organisations; and 

(h) printing of a brochure highlighting the usefulness 
of continuing education and distributing the 
same to all members. 

Concessions to Newly Qualified Members 

8.8 To encourage our younger members to participate in 
our continuing education programmes, we recommend that a 
concession of 25 per cent in course fees may be given to 
those members who have not completed three years of 
membership at the time of the programme. 

Preparation of Course Material by the Board of Studies 

8.9 We recommend that the Board of Studies should form 
a separate wing for preparation of study material and case 
studies for courses. This will be necessary at least till the 
appointment of permanent faculty for the continuing 


education programmes. 

Financial Viability of the Continuing 
Education Programmes 

8.10 While we are of the opinion that the programme of 
continuing education as a whole should be generally self- 
supporting, an individual course or seminar may not 
necessarily be so. We recommend that financial constraints 
should not stand in the way of a programme which is other¬ 
wise considered useful for the members. 

Organisation of Study Groups by the Members 

8.11 India is a large country with several relatively 
small centres where the members may not be able to 
effectively derive the benefit of the Institute’s continuing 
education programmes. Such members should organise 
their own methods of continuing education e.g., by the 
formation of study groups. 

Library of Course Material 

8.12 A large number of seminars, courses, symposia 
and conferences are organised at different centres in the 
country. There is a need for exchange of information 
relating thereto on a continuing basis, so that a member 
in one centre is aware of what is going on elsewhere. It 
should be the endeavour of the organisers of all such pro¬ 
grammes to prepare a brief report for publication in our 
Journal. Also, a cross referenced library of all the papers 
presented at different symposia, courses, seminars and con¬ 
ferences should be maintained at the Institute's central, 
regional and branch libraries. 

Change in Title of Post-Graduate Course Committee 

8.13 The responsibility for running the continuing edu¬ 
cation programmes of the Institute has been entrusted to 
the Post-Graduate Course Committee of the Central 
Council of our Institute, Keeping in view the fact that its 
responsibilities extend much beyond the conduct of our 
Post-Graduate Courses, we recommend that the title of this 
Committee be changed to the “Continuing Education 
Committee." 

Criteria for Grant of Fellowship 

8.14 A related question considered by the Committee 
was whether any change was called for in the provisions 
of Regulation 5(3) of the Chartered Accountants Regu¬ 
lations, 1964, which lays down the criteria for grant of 
Fellowship. The Committee recommends that it should be 
clarified that the continuous practice for a period of five 
years as a chartered accountant contemplated in this regu¬ 
lation and the corresponding section of the Chartered 
Accountants Act refers only to full time practice. It also 
recommends that the continuous period of not less than five 
years contemplated in Regulation 5(3)(i) with reference to 
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Government services of the specified ranks, should not 
include the period of probation in that rank. 

Research 

8.15 No report dealing with education and training for 
the profession can be complete without a reference to the 
role of research in professional development. Recognising 
the importance of research, a research committee of the 
Council was established soon after the formation of the 
Institute. This Committee has issued several statements 
on professional matters, notes for guidance of members 
and similar other literature. On occasions, it has also 
collaborated with various outside bodies in promoting 
professional research. In addition, it has sponsored 
research by various scholars from time to time. Many 
other committees of the Council e.g., Professional De¬ 
velopment Committee, Company Law Committee, Taxa¬ 
tion Committee, have also published technical guides, 
notes and monographs on subjects of relevance to the 
profession. 

8.16 The main thrust of the Institute’s research activi¬ 
ties so far has been in the area of issuing statements and 
notes which could be of direct use to the members. To 
that extent, the research activities of the Institute have 
contributed not only to professional development but also, 
more specifically , to the continuing education of our 
members. 

8.17 With the recent formation of the Accounting 
Standards Board, a part of the work presently performed 
by the Research Committee has been taken over by the 
Board, particularly in the matter of preparing statements 
on subjects of direct professional interest to our mem¬ 
bers. This may enable the Research Committee to shift 
its emphasis towards creative and basic research. 

8.18 The research activities of the Institute so far have 
been carried out mainly by the members of the Research 
and other Committees assisted by other eminent chartered 
accountants. However, there is a limit to the amount of 
work which can be turned out by members of the Institute 
acting on a Committee. The continuing success of research 
and professional development demands that the Institute 
should develop its own research department manned by 
qualified experts in different fields. The Review Committee 
(1972-73) had also gone into this matter in some detail 
and had recommended specific measures in this regard. 
We fully endorse the suggestion made by that Committee 
that we must build up a well qualified faculty within the 
Institute to look after research, continuing education and 
post-graduate courses. 

Faculty Development 

8.19 To carry out all its academic and development 
programmes for students and members—correspondence 
courses, oral classes. Academies, continuing education 


programmes, developmental research and post-graduate 
courses—the Institute will have to strengthen and develop 
its internal faculty considerably. We need hardly mention 
that development of faculty does not consist merely in 
augmenting the numerical strength—that cannot be a 
constraint except on budgetary grounds. What we have in 
mind is that the Institute must possess a faculty of the 
highest quality and motivation which should be cons¬ 
tantly engaged in the task of developing its academic and 
professional fibre. 

8.20 We already have a nucleus of internal faculty 
which is primarily engaged in the task of imparting 
theoretical instruction to the students. Though the 
Institute's own faculty has been in the recent past, some¬ 
what associated with the continuing education programmes, 
this association needs to be strengthened. However, the 
Committee recognises that with the very limited man¬ 
power available, almost all the time of the faculty is 
taken up by the enormous task of imparting theoretical 
instruction to the students. Actually, the faculty mem¬ 
bers are known to be considerably over-burdened. We 
also recognise that the mobility of a faculty member 
from one area of theoretical instruction to another is 
lower than what is desirable, because of the pre-occupa¬ 
tion of the faculty members in the particular spheres of 
theoretical instruction. We recommend that our faculty 
should be developed in such a manner that it can be entrust¬ 
ed not only with the task of imparting theoretical instruc¬ 
tion to students but also involved on a consistent basis in 
our continuing education programmes and research efforts. 
However, to be able to perform these tasks effectively, 
the faculty should be regularly exposed to the industrial 
and commercial environment in India and to the latest 
pedagogical methods followed in the academic and 
training institutions in India and abroad. It is essential 
that periodic opportunities for gaining practical ex¬ 
perience are provided to the faculty members. It is need¬ 
less to emphasise that such exposure cannot but be of 
immense benefit to our students and members. There is, 
therefore, an urgent need for taking steps whereby the 
members of our faculty are not allowed but encouraged, 
to acquire practical experience which would enrich their 
own knowledge and through them the knowledge of our 
students and members. This process of enrichment can take 
place in various ways of which the more important ones 
are the following: 

(i) giving lectures at seminars or courses organised by 
various bodies; 

(ii) contributing articles on matters connected with our 
profession; 

(iii) writing books on subjects of professional interest; 

(iv) secondment to other professional institutes or edu¬ 
cational bodies; 
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(v) working in industrial units in the areas in which 
their theoretical knowledge can be supported with 
practical experience; 

(vi) participating in other courses, both short-term and 
long-term, organised by various bodies; 

(vii) secondment to Indian and foreign educational 
bodies for exposure to the new methods of teaching 
and to the new areas of knowledge; and 

(viii) engaging as consultants in the relevant professional 
areas. 

8.21 In the case of some of the areas listed above, the 
Institute already has certain rules in accordance with 
which the faculty members can pursue those activities. 
However, new schemes for exposing the faculty members to 
the industrial and business environment through actual 
work experience and consultancy will need to be drawn up. 

8.22 Permitting our faculty members to engage in 
developmental activities listed above, (especially consul¬ 
tancy and secondment), would no doubt mean that, to 
some extent, the time available with them for imparting 
theoretical instruction will be reduced. This handicap can, 
however, be overcome through a corresponding increase in 
the strength of the Institute’s faculty. We are confident 
that the advantages to the profession resulting from the 
exposure of the faculty to practical situations will be 
much more than the financial strain from the increase in 
faculty strength. Indeed, an incidental benefit would be 
that it will enable the members of the faculty to supple¬ 
ment their earnings and thus make our faculty positions 
more attractive to professionals and other experts. We 
would, however, like to make it clear that this is not 
the reason why such exposure should be allowed. In 
other words, in deciding whether faculty members should be 
permitted to undertake consultancy or other assignments, 
the main criterion should be whether such assignments will 
result in an enrichment of professional knowledge. 

8.23 Permitting the Institute's faculty members to 
engage in consultancy and other activities as suggested 
above does not mean that the permission should be indis¬ 
criminate and at a detriment to the work of the Institute. 
We recognise that such permission should be regulated both 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Qualitative control 


implies that such permission should be only in areas where 
the main objective of upgrading the faculty member’s 
knowledge is satisfied. Quantitative regulation would con¬ 
sist in limiting the time to be devoted to such engagements. 
The time devoted to writing of books and articles should 
be outside the normal hours of work. Similarly, except 
when the Institute is the sponsoring authority, the time 
devoted to participation in lectures and courses, should 
not impinge on the hours of work. Even with regard to 
engagements of secondment by the Institute to other 
bodies and consultancy work, the time allowed to a 
faculty member should be limited to 50 days in a year. 
Finally in the case of consultancy, the permission should 
be granted on the condition that the remuneration would be 
shared with the Institute to the extent of Ij3 rd thereof. 
This would to some extent mitigate the budgetary strain 
resulting from implementing the above suggestions. The 
permission referred to above means the prior written 
approval of the President of the Institute. 

8.24 We find that a similar recommendation was made 
by the Review Committee of the Institute in its Report 
submitted in 1972 (See para 5.8). Although that Report 
was accepted by the Council, it appears that the sugges¬ 
tion contained in para 5.8 has not been implemented. 
With the utmost emphasis at our command, we suggest that 
the recommendation concerning permission to the members 
of the Institute’s faculty to engage in activities which would 
periodically expose them to the practical environment 
should be implemented without any further loss of time 
since we believe that this would result in a considerable 
improvement in the knowledge and skills of the Institute’s 
technical wing. 

Growth and Decentralisation 

8.25 In the twenty nine years of the existence of the 
Institute, the number of members and students has grown 
at an average annual compound rate of approximately 
9%. We look forward to a maintenance of this trend in 
the growth of our fraternity in the next two decades. This 
would, however, imply that we must plan our education 
and training activities for a much larger number of mem¬ 
bers and students. In this context we visualise the need for 
a well defined programme offurther decentralisation of our 
educational and training activities in the future. 



CHAPTER 9 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES 


Objectives 

9.1 We have already emphasised that there is an increas¬ 
ing degree of specialisation in the various facets of the 
accountancy profession. Our post-graduate courses 
represent a formal recognition of this fact and are intend¬ 
ed to provide a visible evidence of specialisation in the 
specific areas from out of the subjects normally useful to a 
chartered accountant whether in practice or in industry. 
We must, however, hasten to dispel the impression that 
specialisation can be achieved only by pursuing our post¬ 
graduate courses and not otherwise. Our use of the 
term, ‘visible evidence’ is intended to emphasise that our 
post-graduate courses provide an apparent evidence of 
specialisation. It does not mean that a chartered 
accountant who has not undergone a post-graduate 
course cannot be considered as having attained special¬ 
isation, even though his other attainments and experience 
indicate his special expertise in a particular area. 

Course on Tax Management 

9.2 At present two post-graduate courses—management 
accountancy and corporate management—are conducted 
by the Institute. In view of the growing complexities and 
significance of direct and indirect taxes, we recommend 
that another post-graduate course known as Tax Manage¬ 
ment be also introduced by the Institute. 

Scheme of the Post-Graduate Courses 

9.3 We recommend that all the three post-graduate 
courses should have identical schemes—an examination in 
four papers divided into two groups, practical training, and 
preparation of a dissertation on a selected subject. 

Contents of the Post-Graduate Courses 

9.4 We recommend the following scheme of papers for 
Part I—theoretical examination—of the three courses: 

I. Management Accountancy Course 

group i 

Paper 1 Management Accounting and Decision 
Making 

Paper 2 Financial Management 


GROUP II 

Paper 3 Economic Environment and General 
Management 

Paper 4 Systems Management 
II. Corporate Management Course 
GROUPi 

Paper 1 Organisational Behaviour and Planning 
Paper 2 Management Control and Audit 

GROUP n 

Paper 3 Production and Productivity Management 
Paper 4 Marketing Management 

III. Tax Management Course 


On acceptance of the proposed scheme as given 
above, the Post-Graduate Course Committee may be 
requested to frame the detailed syllabi for the three 
courses in consultation with experts in these areas. 

Entry Qualification for Theoretical Examinations 

9.5 At present a person who has been a member of the 
Institute for a continuous period of one year prior to the 
date of the examination is eligible to appear in the 
theoretical examination of the Post-Graduate Courses. 
This 12 months’ gap between the date of passing the 
chartered accountancy examination and the date of the 
first appearance for the post-graduate examination often 
results in loss of interest in such courses. The Committee 
therefore recommends that a person may be allowed to 
take the Post-graduate examinations as soon as he is 
enrolled as a member of the Institute. 


GROUP i 

Paper 1 Taxation on Income—Corporate 

Paper 2 Taxation on Income—Non-Corporate 

GROUP II 

Paper 3 Gift Tax, Estate Duty, Wealth Tax and 
other direct taxes 

Paper 4 Indirect taxation—customs, central excise, 
central sales tax and other commercial 
taxes including VAT etc. 
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Use of Letters 

9.6 The Committee recommends the use of letters as 
under by a person who successfully completes any post¬ 
graduate course: 

1. Management Accountancy Course: “DMA (ICA)” 

2. Corporate Management Course: “DCM (ICA)” 

3. Tax Management Course: “DTM (ICA)” 

Dissertation 

9.7 The Committee considered the question whether in 
Part II of the post-graduate courses, a ‘thesis’ was 
necessary as in the case of the Management Accountancy 
Course or whether a ‘dissertation’ would be enough as 
contemplated in the Corporate Management Course. In 
our view, writing of a ‘thesis’ may be too high a task in 
view of the limited time available in Part II of the post¬ 
graduate courses. Therefore, a ‘dissertation’ on an approv¬ 
ed subject would be sufficient to find out whether the candi¬ 
date exhibits a thorough in-depth knowledge of the subject 
and a practical approach towards the relevant problems. 

Duration of Practical Training 

9.8 Presently a candidate wishing to complete Part II 
of the Management Accountancy course has to receive 
training in an approved establishment for two years and 
submit periodic training reports every six months. In 
view of our earlier recommendation that the candidates 
may be required only to write a ‘dissertation’ and not a 
‘thesis’, we suggest that the period of practical training for 
the post-graduate courses may be reduced from two years 
to one year during which the candidate may be required to 
submit two training reports to enable the Post-Graduate 
Course Committee to make an assessment of the nature 
and content of the training received by him. 

Guides, Referees and Interviews 

9.9 The present system of approving the subject for 
dissertation, appointment of a guide, and evaluation by a 
panel of referees should continue. Similarly, the present 
requirement regarding the interview of a candidate before 
he is declared to have passed Part II of a course should 
continue. 

Organisations for Practical Training 
9-10 The criteria for approving organisations in which 
the practical training required for Part II of the Post- 
Graduate course in Management Accounting could be 
acquired, may remain as at present. However, for the 
other Post-Graduate courses the following factors may be 
considered before any organisation is approved for the 
purposes of practical training: 

(a) Nature of the organisation; 


(b) its size; 

(c) status of the candidate in that organisation; and 

(d) other relevant factors. 

Groups and Sequence of Passing 

9.11 A suggestion was made before the Committee that 
it must be a compulsory requirement that Part I of the 
courses which consists of theory papers, must be cleared 
before a candidate can take up Part II which comprises 
practical training. The Committee does not agree with this 
suggestion, since in its view, the two parts are independent 
of each other and as such the candidate should have the 
option of clearing either of the two parts in whichever 
order he chooses. 

System of Grading 

9.12 The Committee considered the suggestion whether 
a system of grading could be adopted in place of the 
present system of awarding marks for the Post-Graduate 
courses. The Committee is of the opinion that the status 
quo should be maintained especially in view of the diffi¬ 
culties that would be experienced in awarding prizes in 
the absence of marks. 

Frequency and Timing of Examination 

9.13 The Committee feels that the present frequency and 
timing of the Post-Graduate examinations are satisfactory. 

Tutorial Assistance 

9.14 The Committee also considered the feasibility of 
arranging tutorial classes for the candidates for the post¬ 
graduate courses. No doubt tutorial assistance would be 
beneficial to such candidates. However, due to the fact 
that the number of these candidates is small and 
they are dispersed widely, arranging tutorial classes would 
be an extremely difficult task. The Committee also con¬ 
sidered whether the Board of Studies could undertake to 
supply the necessary study papers to such candidates. 
The Committee felt that a correspondence course would not 
be suitable for these advanced courses and that the ini¬ 
tiative in learning the subjects and in acquiring the requisite 
experience should lie with the candidates themselves. 
However, the Committee recommends the publication of 
model answer papers for the questions set in the examina¬ 
tions of the Post-Graduate courses. 

Meetings and Lectures 

9.15 The Committee recommends that workshops, lec¬ 
tures and discourses on the relevant subjects may be 
arranged at the principal cities so that the candidates for 
these courses can be benefited. 

Recommended Books 

9.16 The Committee recommends that a sufficient num- 
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ber of the recommended books for the post-graduate courses 
should be kept in the libraries of the Institute, Regional 
Councils and branches. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

1. A conscious attempt should be made at periodic 
intervals to take stock of the changes required in our 
system of education and training. In conducting such 
reviews, the need for change has to be balanced with the 
desire for stability. 

(Paragraph 1.10) 

2. Some of the recommendations in this report will 
involve fairly significant financial commitments, which 
should be considered as an integral part of our recom¬ 
mendations. Therefore the necessary ways and means will 
have to be found to meet these commitments. 

(Paragraph 1.11) 

CHAPTER 2 

SCOPE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ENQUIRY 

3. The main objective before the Committee was to 
perceive the existing requirements and the anticipated 
changes in public expectations from the accountancy 
profession and in view of these to suggest changes in the 
Institute’s system of education and practical training. 

(Paragraph 2.1) 

4. The system of education and training of our Institute 
must reflect the pattern of continuing growth in the 
demand for our services and must provide adequate 
opportunity for the growth and diversification of those 
services. 

(Paragraph 2.5) 

5. The more important changes anticipated in the 
economic environment of the country include an increas¬ 
ing emphasis on the small scale sector and the public 
sector, greater realisation of the need for management 
accounting techniques in all sectors, changing role of the 
private sector, growth in the size of industrial under¬ 
takings, and an all-round development of the rural 
sector. 

(Paragraph 2.7) 

6. The significant future developments with regard to 
our profession are likely to include—an increase in the 
ratio of members in industry as compared to those in 


public practice, rising public expectations from the audit 
function, shift in the audit function towards selective 
applications of tests and evaluations based on exercise 
of judgement, expansion in the non-statutory areas of 
services rendered by professional accountants, coupled 
with an increase in competition from other professional 
groups in such areas, greater involvement of the pro¬ 
fession in Government services and national affairs and 
more effective entry in the general management area by 
our members. 

(Paragraph 2.8) 

7. The attributes of professional accountant are ethical 
conduct and integrity, independence, objectivity, intel¬ 
lectual and scholastic ability, numeracy, the ability to 
articulate and communicate, the ability to analyse and 
integrate, the ability to identify and comprehend business 
problems, the ability to manage, and the ability to co¬ 
relate with others. 

(Paragraph 2.9) 

8. The objective of modern education is to integrate the 
individual into the society of which he is a part. This has 
resulted in an increasing awareness of the social content 
and purpose of education. It has also resulted in reducing 
the gap between purely academic education and voca¬ 
tional training, 

(Paragraphs 2.11 & 2,12) 

9. Modern education has become a costly business and 
it requires sophisticated equipment, extensive human 
inputs, and a large number of physical facilities. 

(Paragraph 2,13) 

10. Our profession, in India and elsewhere, has adopted 
the unique policy of imparting professional education on 
a self-supporting and self-contained basis. Although we 
receive no contribution from the Government or industry, 
yet our output is of direct benefit to the Government and 
industry in particular and to the society in general. In 
view of the growing financial implications of our edu¬ 
cational programmes, it is possible that in future, we may 
have to make demands on the public exchequer and on 
private industry to support our educational programmes. 

(Paragraph 2.14) 

11. The objective of accounting education and training 
is to produce a well rounded professional, rather than a 
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mere technician. This requires a proper blending of 
liberal education with technical competence and pro¬ 
fessional integrity. 

(Paragraph 2.15) 

12. Our profession is neither wholly a technical pro¬ 
fession nor completely an academic one. As such, we 
stand mid-way between technical professions like medicine 
and engineering on the one hand and academic profes¬ 
sions like law on the other. 

(Paragraph 2.17) 

13. In view of the increasing specialisation in various 
disciplines, our members should be able to develop a co¬ 
ordinated approach with the members of other profes¬ 
sions and disciplines. They should also be able to com¬ 
prehend and evaluate professional developments on the 
international scene. 

(Paragraphs 2.18 & 2.19) 

14. We should ensure that entry to our profession 
continues to be freely available to all sections of the 
society irrespective of their financial or social status. 

(Paragraph 2.20) 

15. Our practical training is the means to integrate the 
prospective accountant with the commercial and business 
reality of every-day life in India. The simulative techni¬ 
ques practised in the academic seclusion of the class-room 
can never replace the contacts and conflicts with actual 
problems. 

(Paragraph 2.21) 

16. Initially our profession was concerned mainly with 
accountability for honesty and integrity but it is now 
concerned also with accountability for efficiency and 
productivity. 

(Paragraph 2.24) 

17. While recognising the need for legal compliance we 
should also not be oblivious to the economic basis and 
justification for financial reporting. Similarly, our system 
of education and training should achieve a harmonious 
blend between legal and the economic streams of thought. 

(Paragraph 2.25) 

18. There has been an increasing degree of specialisation 
in the different facets of the accountancy profession. Such 
specialisation must be achieved within an integrated and 
unified profession. 

(Paragraph 2.26) 

19. The professional accountant should not only be able 
to prepare the financial statements and audit them. He 


must also develop an acute awareness of business prob¬ 
lems and situations in the overall context. He should be 
able to analyse and interpret information and identify 
the factors which may have led to the results reflected 
in the accounts. 

(Paragraph 2.28) 

20. Specialisation is much more a function of continu¬ 
ing education than of education and training at the 
qualifying level. 

(Paragraph 2.30) 

CHAPTER 3 

ENTRY REQUIREMENTS 

21. The objective of our entry requirements is to ensure 
that the quality of input to the profession is such that 
well trained accountants in the required number and of 
the requisite standard can be provided without an unduly 
high rate of failures or drop-outs. 

(Paragraph 3.1) 

22. Our profession is open to students from all levels 
of the society and the family income of a student does 
not act as a hindrance for entry into our course. 

(Paragraph 3.2) 

23. The students entering the profession must have the 
intellectual capability of a general nature apart from the 
ability to study, analyse and communicate. 

(Paragraph 3.3) 

24. To make the age of entry compatible with the age of 
admission to membership of the Institute and to ensure 
the requisite degree of maturity in the entrants to the 
profession, it is recommended that the minimum age of 
entry be raised from 16 years at present to 18 years. No 
change is recommended in the present minimum age (21 
years) of admission to the membership of the Institute. 

(Paragraphs 3.4 & 3.5) 

25. The different methods for regulating the entry to 
our profession include a university degree, a competitive 
examination on the pattern of IAS etc., an Entrance 
examination conducted by the Institute, personal inter¬ 
views, and a foundation course. 

(Paragraph 3.6) 

26. To ensure that the entrants to our course have a 
reasonably mature outlook and the requisite intellectual 
ability, a university degree must be regarded as an 
essential qualification for entry to our course. This 
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recommendation is in consonance with the practices 
prevailing in other countries. 

(Paragraph 3.7) 

27. The Entrance examination conducted by the Insti¬ 
tute should be made compulsory for all candidates 
so that we can test their aptitude as also their capability 
on a uniform basis. 

(Paragraph 3.8) 

28. The entrance examination should be allowed to be 
taken by a candidate at any time during the period of 
his degree course. 

(Paragraph 3.10) 

29. The aptitude of the candidates should be tested in 
the written entrance examination by incorporating 
objective type of questions in the prescribed papers. 
Although an oral aptitude test is also desirable, it may 
not be feasible under the present conditions. The Insti¬ 
tute should, however, provide the necessary machinery 
for oral aptitude tests through formation of panels at 
various centres, so that members and students can make 
use of it at their option. 

(Paragraph 3.11) 

30. Since the Intermediate examination is a professional 
examination, it cannot serve as an entrance test for the 
course. 

(Paragraph 3.12) 

31. Two additional vacancies may be allowed to each 
member in practice, who is entitled to train articled 
clerks, to accommodate candidates who secure more 
than 60 per cent marks in the Entrance examination. 

(Paragraph 3.13) 

32. The entry requirements for audit clerks should be 
the same as those for the articled clerks. 

(Paragraph 3.14) 

33. The basic duty of vigilance regarding the quality of 
entrants to the profession must rest with each individual 
principal. 

(Paragraph 3.15) 

34. The Institute should make more intensive efforts to 
attract the right type of candidates to the profession. 
Promotional efforts like personal interviews with career 
experts, addressing groups of students at the school 
leaving stage, and wide circulation of promotional litera¬ 
ture should be undertaken. Counselling services at the 
various offices of the Institute should also be available 


to the prospective entrants to the profession. 

(Paragraph 3.16) 

CHAPTER 4 
PRACTICAL TRAINING 

35. Practical experience aims at shaping the articled 
clerks into well-rounded professionals, giving them an 
understanding of the contemporary business environ¬ 
ment, and equipping them with such versatile skills that 
they can be useful to a wide range of industries. 

(Paragraph 4.1) 

36. The ideal preconditions for satisfactory practical 
experience include (a) availability of professional work 
of the requisite level and variety with the principal, (b) 
existence of an enlightened attitude on the part of the 
principal and (c) willingness and aptitude of the trainee. 

(Paragraph 4.2) 

37. The areas to be covered by practical experience 
must include the art and science of accounting and the 
techniques of auditing. Practical experience in taxation 
and management services is desirable but not mandatory. 
Experience in computer applications though desirable, 
cannot at this stage be expected as a part of the training 
under articles. The Institute should itself undertake the 
obligation of providing practical exposure to computer 
applications to the extent possible. 

(Paragraph 4.4) 

38. Practical experience in taxation though highly 
desirable cannot be regarded as a mandatory requirement. 

(Paragraph 4.5) 

39. Practical training with a practising member is an 
essential part of our scheme of practical experience. 

(Paragraph 4.7) 

40. On an overall basis there seems to be no imbalance 
between the supply of the available vacancies for articles 
and the demand for the same. There may, however, be 
regional imbalances which cannot be avoided since our 
profession is organised on an all India basis. 

(Paragraphs 4.9 & 4.10) 

41. More up to date information should be maintained 
by Regional Councils and branches with regard to avail¬ 
ability of vacancies for articles. 

(Paragraph 4.13) 

42. Centralised allotments of articles by the Institute or 
allotments on a regional or local basis are neither feasible 
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nor desirable. 


(Paragraph 4.14) 

43. The basic vacancies for articles may continue to be 
regulated by reference to efflux of time as per the present 
rules. Additional vacancies may be allowed in a manner 
which reflects the ability of a member to train articled 
clerks. 

(Paragraphs 4,20 & 4,21) 

44. The number of chartered accountants in a firm is a 
good indicator of the quantum and quality of its pro¬ 
fessional assignments and the corresponding opportuni¬ 
ties for practical training. Therefore the number of 
additional vacancies presently allowed under Clauses (3) 
and (4) of Regulation 29 may be raised from one to two. 

(Paragraph 4.22) 

45. The Regulations should specifically prohibit Deeds 
of Articles being signed for any period less than the full 
period or the full balance of the residual period as the 
case may be. 

(Paragraph 4.23) 

46. No change is required in the present period of 
practical training. It would not be practicable to express 
the total period of practical training in terms of number 
of working days. 

(Paragraph 4.24) 

47. There is no need for any change in the present 
rules regarding leave entitlement during articles nor 
should the working hours be increased beyond 35 in a 
week. This is, however, an overall limit and may be 
applied flexibly permitting occasional deviations which 
may be warranted by particular circumstances in a given 
case. However, over a period of time, this limit cannot be 
exceeded. 

(Paragraph 4.25) 

48. The students undergoing practical training should 
be known as “articled trainees’’ and “audit trainees” and 
not as “articled clerks” and “audit clerks” as at present. 

(Paragraph 4.26) 

49. The present scheme of secondment may continue 
subject to certain modifications. 

(Paragraph 4.30) 

50. One full time Academy should be set up imme¬ 
diately and on the basis of the experience gained, more 
Academies may be added every two years. 

(Paragraph 4,34) 


51. The Academy Courses may cover areas which an 
articled clerk is unlikely to encounter otherwise in his 
practical training. The courses should also aim at devel¬ 
oping the analytical and communication abilities of the 
articled clerks. 

(Paragraph 4.35) 

52. Teaching at the Academies should be education- 
oriented rather than examination-oriented. 

(Paragraph 4.37) 

53. A regular Academy course should be on a full time 
basis for a duration of three months. Only those articled 
clerks who have passed the Intermediate examination 
should be eligible to join the course. For the time being 
attendance at the Academies can only be optional. 

(Paragraph 4.38) 

54. The period spent at the Academies should be treated 
as a part of the period of articles. The Board of Studies 
may give suitable options to such students with regard 
to submission of answers to the test papers. 

(Paragraph 4.39) 

55. There need be no upper age limit on members in 
respect of their entitlement to train articled clerks. 

(Paragraph 4.40) 

56. The existing system of registering articles in indi¬ 
vidual names may continue. However, the Deed of 
Articles may be amended so as to contain a recital to the 
effect that the training would be imparted by the princi¬ 
pal and/or his partners/qualified assistants. 

(Paragraph 4.44) 

57. Articled clerks need not be discouraged from 
taking up recreational courses like those in languages, 
music or sports. Attendance at technical or other courses 
which are approved by the Council may also be permitted 
during the period of articles subject to the consent of the 
principal. An articled clerk should be permitted to attend 
only one such course during the entire period of articles 
and the course should require attendance only outside 
office hours. In case the course does not involve any 
attendance in a college or in an Institute, there need not 
be any extension in the period of articles. Where, how¬ 
ever, such attendance is involved even though it is 
outside office hours, permission to pursue the course 
should be subject to an increase of six months in the 
period of articles. 

(Paragraph 4.47) 

58. There is no need for an initial probationary period 
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before the commencement of articles. 

(Paragraph 4.48) 

59. The Institute may provide practical instruction to 
the articled clerks in specified areas through Regional 
Councils, branches, Associations of Students and the 
Board of Studies. The practical instruction to be imparted 
at the Academies would be an integral part of the total 
practical experience of the articled clerk. 

(Paragraph 4.49) 

60. With the expansion of our syllabus, it has become 
difficult to ensure more than a basic co-relation between 
theoretical instruction and practical experience. The 
principals and the articled clerks may, however, be en¬ 
couraged to co-relate their staff training programme with 
the programme of instruction normally followed by the 
Board of Studies, to the extent possible. 

(Paragraphs 4.50 - 4.52) 

61. Although it is not necessarily the function of a 
principal to provide theoretical instruction to his articled 
clerk, it would be desirable if periodic meetings and lec¬ 
tures are organised by members in public practice for 
the benefit of their articled clerks. They may also provide 
reasonable facilities to their articled clerks for the use 
of their library and make available to them the Journal 
and other publications of the Institute. 

(Paragraphs 4.54 - 4.55) 

62. The principals should maintain records showing the 
progress of work of their articled clerks. Progress reports 
on each articled clerk should be submitted to the Institute 
in a tabulated form (showing the details of work and 
time spent but without disclosing the particulars of the 
clients) at the time of the first appearance of the concern¬ 
ed articled clerk at the Intermediate examination and at 
the time of termination/completion/transfer of articles. 

(Paragraphs 4.56 - 4.57) 

63. It is not intended at this stage to establish a machin¬ 
ery in the Institute for determining the effectiveness of 
training through progress reports. The introduction of 
the system of progress reports itself will lead to better 
self-regulation in this matter. However, the Institute would 
have the right and the obligation to examine the progress 
reports on a prima facie basis to determine whether they 
give the information required clearly and completely. 

(Paragraph 4.58) 


not necessary in the Completion Certificate. 

(Paragraph 4.59) 

65. The rates of monthly stipends for the three years of 
training may be increased to Rs. 75/-, Rs. 120/- and 
Rs. 150/- in the Metropolitan cities and Rs. 50/-, Rs. 75/- 
and Rs. 100/- at other places. 

(Paragraph 4.60) 

66. The Institute should offer liberal scholarships to 
deserving students. It may explore the possibility of 
augmenting its resources for this purpose through volun¬ 
tary contributions. 

(Paragraph 4.61) 

67. Out of pocket expenses including conveyance 
charges incurred by articled clerks in the performance of 
their duties should invariably be re-imbursed by the 
principals subject to reasonable limits and conditions. 
The registration fees, correspondence course fees and 
examination fees need not mandatorily be required to 
be paid by the principals. 

(Paragraph 4.62) 

68. No change is recommended in the provisions relat¬ 
ing to audit clerks. 

(Paragraph 4.63) 

69. The existing practice of having a formal Deed of 
Articles to evidence the training arrangement between 
the principal and the articled clerk should continue. 
Certain changes may however be made in the present 
form of the Deed. Its language may also be simplified. 

(Paragraphs 4.64 - 4.66) 

70. Although compulsory industrial training for a part 
of the training period may be kept in view as a long term 
objective, such a requirement cannot be implemented 
at present. 

(Paragraph 4.68) 

71. Suitable guidance notes may be prepared explaining 
the purpose of industrial training. 

(Paragraph 4.69) 

72. Industrial establishments should be required to 
maintain a record of the training imparted to an indus¬ 
trial trainee and submit periodic progress reports to the 
Institute. 

(Paragraph 4.70) 


64. Stipends need not be paid through the Institute. 
However, there should be a special recital in the Deed of 
Articles regarding payment of stipend. Such a recital is 


73. The Institute cannot act as a clearing house for 
filling up vacancies for industrial training. However, it 
can play a more active role through its Regional Councils 
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and their branches in assisting candidates in obtaining 
suitable vacancies for industrial training. 

(Paragraph 4.71) 

74. The Institute should make efforts to expand the 
facilities for industrial training. 

(Paragraph 4.72) 

75. With the help of the Indian Banks Association and 
other representative bodies, the Institute may seek to 
enlarge the opportunities for industrial training in banks 
and financial institutions. Experience in non-commercial 
establishments or in teaching/research institutions, can¬ 
not be recognised as industrial training. 

(Paragraph 4.73) 

76. The period of industrial training may range from 
six months to one year, including the period served by 
way of secondment to a member in industry. In the case 
of articled clerks attending an Academy course, the 
maximum period should be nine months. Except in the 
case of secondment, industrial training should be served 
only at the end of the period of articles. During industrial 
training no secondment or transfer should be allowed. 

(Paragraph 4.74) 

77. The present criterion of entitlement to impart 
industrial training may continue. 

(Paragraph 4.75) 

78. In order to meet our basic requirements of practical 
experience and theoretical proficiency on the one hand 
and the need for permitting lateral entry for certain pro¬ 
fessionals into our profession on the other, certain quali¬ 
fications may be regarded as “approved qualifications” 
for the purpose of such lateral entry. These are—member¬ 
ship of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants of 
India and that of the Institute of Company Secretaries of 
India and membership of the IAS, IFS, IA&AS, IRS, 
IRAS and IDAS. 

[Paragraph 4.81(a)] 

79. A person possessing an approved qualification may 
be allowed to take our Intermediate examination with¬ 
out going through any practical training. Our corres¬ 
pondence course for that examination may also be made 
optional for him. 

[Paragraph 4.81(b)] 

80. For the candidates having an “approved qualifica¬ 
tion”, the following may be regarded as “approved 
experience” which can be set off against our practical 
training requirement of three years: 


(a) a period of not less than one continuous year 
which is served under conditions which would be 
recognised by us as suitable for approval as 
“industrial training”, would entitle the applicant 
to a credit of l/3rd of the period of practical 
experience required by us; 

(b) every continuous period of 3 years’ relevant 
experience after obtaining the “approved qualifi¬ 
cation” would entitle a candidate to a further 
credit of l/3rd of the total period of practical 
experience required by us. 

[Paragraph 4.81(c)] 

81. The balance period of practical experience which 
should be at least one year, must be served with a fellow 
member in full-time public practice either by way of 
service or by way of a Deed of Articles. A fellow member 
in full-time practice would be entitled to train only one 
such lateral entrant. This experience should be for a 
continuous period during which no transfers or second¬ 
ments should be allowed. The maximum leave entitlement 
during this period should be for two weeks. The member 
in public practice should certify to the Institute in the 
prescribed form that service was rendered for the requisite 
period and at least one year’s practical experience was 
provided in accounting and auditing. The member should 
also give a progress report similar to the one recom¬ 
mended in the case of articled clerks. 

[Paragraph 4.81 (c iv & c v)] 

82. The Examination Committee may decide the sub¬ 
jects in which specific exemptions could be given to such 
lateral entrants. 

[Paragraph 4.81(d)] 

83. The minimum age of the candidate possessing an 
approved qualification, at the time he takes the Inter¬ 
mediate examination, should be 30 years. 

[Paragraph 4.81(e)] 

84. The candidate for lateral entry should undergo the 
required theoretical training for the final examination 
with the Board of Studies and/or the course at the Aca¬ 
demies, as may be prescribed for other candidates from 
time to time. The said theoretical instruction should be 
obtained during the period of practical training with a 
fellow member of the Institute. 

[Paragraph 4.81(e)] 

85. The final examination for lateral entry candidates 
should be permitted only after the completion of the total 
practical training. 

[Paragraph 4.81(e)] 
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86. No further conditions regarding the grant of certifi- CHAPTER 6 

cate of practice in the case of lateral entrants are required. 

(Paragraph 4.82) EXAMINATIONS 


CHAPTER 5 

THEORETICAL EDUCATION 

87. Our theoretical instruction aims at imparting rele¬ 
vant technical knowledge to our students and at building 
up their intellectual capabilities of analysis, discernment 
and articulation. 

(Paragraph 5.1) 

88. Revisional classes and other intensified courses 
may be organised by the Institute as extensively as possi¬ 
ble. It is desirable that this task continues to be entrusted 
to the Regional Councils or their appropriate branches 
with the Board of Studies providing financial and physical 
support. 

(Paragraph 5.3) 

89. Students Associations may be involved in organising 
regular group discussions and study circle meetings. 

(Paragraph 5.4) 

90. The correspondence course is the most feasible 
method of imparting theoretical instruction to our 
students. The quality and the coverage of the study 
material prepared by the Board of Studies is of a high 
order. However, the system of answering test papers by 
the students at their homes is not effective. Hence the 
scheme of answering test papers under examination con¬ 
ditions at regional or branch centres as designed recently 
may be vigorously implemented. In this regard, the need 
for exempting those candidates who are not stationed at 
the regional or branch centres has to be recognised. 

(Paragraph 5.5) 

91. The Accounting Academies can provide an excellent 
means of imparting theoretical instruction in selected 
areas. 

(Paragraph 5.6) 

92. It is desirable that members in public practice 
also provide ‘in-house’ instruction facility on a regular 
basis. 

(Paragraph 5.7) 

93. The Board of Studies may explore the possibility of 
imparting oral instruction through tapes and cassettes in 
some of the subjects. 

(Paragraph 5.8) 


94. While the main objective of the entrance examina¬ 
tion is to test the aptitude, scholastic ability, numeracy 
and articulation of a candidate, the Intermediate and 
Final examinations aim at testing the technical skills, 
intellectual and scholastic capability, analytical ability 
and articulation of the candidates. 

(Paragraph 6.1) 

95. No change is called for either in regard to the 
frequency or in regard to the timing of the Institute’s 
examinations. 

(Paragraph 6.2) 

96. In our question papers, an increasing use may be 
made of objective type of questions. The Examination 
Committee may examine the implications of this sugges¬ 
tion and effect necessary changes in the procedures of 
examination. 

(Paragraph 6.4) 

97. In the Final examination, questions involving case 
studies may be gradually introduced in subjects like 
Management Accounting, Accounting, Auditing, Cost 
Systems and Controls, Management Information & 
Control Systems and Tax Planning. However, in a ques¬ 
tion paper involving case study questions, the number of 
questions may be appropriately reduced. 

(Paragraph 6.5) 

98. In the case of subjects where suitable text books are 
not available questions may be asked only within the 
parameters of the study material furnished by the Board 
of Studies. Subject to this, a Question Paper should be 
prepared, more to test the knowledge than to test the 
memory or speed of a student. Bookish or repetitive 
questions may be avoided. Similarly, questions involving 
a laborious use of arithmetic should also be avoided. 

(Paragraph 6.6) 

99. Permitting reference to books in the examination 
hall is suitable only for papers in which the level of 
required knowledge is expert knowledge. Hence open 
book examination in the Intermediate examination may 
not be allowed. 

(Paragraph 6.7) 

100. In the case of the Final examination, the question 
of permitting open book examination may be remitted to 
the Examination Committee. 

(Paragraph 6.8) 
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101. Grading will not be suitable for our examinations 
where the emphasis is also on numerical questions and 
also because it will create difficulties regarding the 
award of prizes, scholarships, etc. 

(Paragraph 6.9) 

102. No exemptions in individual papers need be 
allowed to a candidate for our Entrance examination. 

(Paragraph 6.10) 

103. At present candidates for the Intermediate and 
Final examinations, who fail in one paper comprised in a 
group of papers but get a minimum of 60% of the total 
marks of the remaining papers of the group are declared 
to have passed in that group, if they appear at the next 
following examination in that paper only and get a 
minimum of 40% of marks in that paper. This exemption 
may continue. 

(Paragraph 6.11) 

104. There is no need to allow the candidates to clear 
our Intermediate and Final examinations paper by paper. 
Therefore, the scheme for allowing exemptions in indi¬ 
vidual papers may be discontinued. 

(Paragraph 6.12) 

105. The present composite paper in the subject of 
Logic and Business Mathematics in the Entrance exami¬ 
nation may be replaced by a full paper on Business 
Mathematics including statistics. Apart from this, no 
change in the number and nomenclature of papers in the 
Entrance examination is called for. 

(Paragraph 6.13) 

106. It is not necessary to divide papers of the Entrance 
examination into groups. 

(Paragraph 6,14) 

107. Not more than three appearances should be allow¬ 
ed to a candidate in our Entrance examination. 

(Paragraph 6.15) 

108. The present nomenclature of the Intermediate 
examination may continue. 

(Paragraph 6.16) 

109. If a candidate gets 50% marks in all the seven 
papers of the Intermediate examination, taken together 
and 40% marks in each individual paper, he may be 
declared successful despite the fact that he secures less 
than 50% marks in a given group. This concession should 
be available only to the candidates who take both the 
groups together. 

(Paragraph 6.17) 


110. No change is necessary in the number and nomen¬ 
clature of the papers presently comprising the Inter¬ 
mediate examination. 

(Paragraph 6.18) 

111. A candidate must pass the Intermediate examina¬ 
tion within two years after he completes his articles. 

(Paragraph 6.19) 

112. The number of papers for the Final examination 
should be reduced from nine to eight. The eight papers 
should then be divided into two groups of four papers 
each. 

(Paragraph 6.20) 

113. In the question papers for Accounting and Auditing 
in the Final examination, there need not be any options. 
These question papers may also include questions based 
on the Statements or Guidance Notes issued by the 
Institute as also those on current topics of relevance. 

(Paragraph 6.22) 

114. There should be a time interval of at least two 
examinations between the passing of the Intermediate 
examination and the first appearance at the Final 
examination. 

(Paragraph 6.23) 

115. No change is required in the present provisions 
according to which a student is allowed to take the 
Final examination only after the practical training is over. 

(Paragraph 6.24-6.25) 

116. It is not practical to have a viva voce test in our 
Final examination. 

(Paragraph 6.26) 

117. There should be no limitation on the number of 
chances allowed to a candidate for passing the Final 
examination. However, if a student does not clear the 
Final examination in six eligible appearances, he should 
be required to undergo theoretical instruction afresh and 
obtain a fresh eligibility certificate from the Board of 
Studies. 

(Paragraph 6.27) 

118. The same level of pass marks should be retained in 
all papers, regardless of the level of knowledge required. 

(Paragraph 6.28) 

CHAPTER 7 
SYLLABUS 

119. Our syllabus needs to be so organised that a 
student can acquire proficiency in the core and essential 
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subjects which would be common to all and yet have 
some options for specialisation in selected areas. 

(Paragraph 7.1) 

120. The basic core of our profession continues to be 
represented by the subjects dealing with accounting and 
auditing. 

(Paragraph 7.2) 

121. A basic knowledge in some other areas has also 
become necessary in the context of the complex business 
environment of the day. Therefore, in respect of such 
areas, compulsory papers have to be provided. The 
students should also be given some opportunities to 
specialise in certain areas. A greater degree of specialisa¬ 
tion would be available only in the post-graduate courses 
and continuing education programmes. 

(Paragraph 7.3) 

122. It is desirable to identify and state the exact levels 
of knowledge required in respect of different papers in 
our examinations. Four different levels of knowledge i.e., 
elementary knowledge, general knowledge, good working 
knowledge, and expert knowledge, may be designated 
for this purpose. 

(Paragraph 7.5) 

123. The syllabus for the Intermediate examination 
must be confined to testing such skills as are appropriate 
to the level of practical experience ordinarily expected to 
have been acquired by the student at that stage. 

No change in the number, pattern of grouping, and 
the nomenclature of papers in the Intermediate exami¬ 
nation is necessary. The syllabus for this examination 
has been revised. 

(Paragraph 7.8) 

124. The scheme for the Final examination may be as 
follows: 

Group I: Advanced Accounting, Management 

Accounting, Cost Systems and Con¬ 
trols, and Auditing. 

Group II: Company Law, Direct Tax Laws and 

any two papers chosen from either of 
the combination A or B given below: 
Combination‘A’: Corporate Management, Managerial 
Economics & National Accounting, 
Secretarial Practice, and Tax Planning 
and Tax Management. 

Combination ‘B’: Operations Research and Statistical 
Analysis, Systems Analysis and Data 
Processing, Management Information 


and Control Systems, and Manage¬ 
ment & Operational Audit. 

(Paragraph 7.10) 

125. The existing Paper 6 on “Economics and National 
Accounting” has no longer been kept as a compulsory 
paper in our scheme of the Final examination. Instead it 
has been merged with the existing optional paper on 
Managerial Economics (Paper 2, Combination ‘A’) and 
renamed as “Managerial Economics and National 
Accounting.” 

(Paragraph 7.11) 

126. Cost Systems and Controls should be a compulsory 
paper in the Final examination. 

(Paragraph 7.12) 

127. The eight optional papers may be divided into two 
combinations of four papers each, from out of one of 
which a student can opt for two papers. The two 
combinations have been grouped keeping in view the 
possibility of specialisation in specified areas. 

(Paragraph 7.13) 

128. The nomenclature of the existing Paper on “Finan¬ 
cial Management” (Paper 2, Group I) may be changed to 
“Management Accounting” to emphasise the main thrust 
of this paper. 

(Paragraph 7.14) 

CHAPTER 8 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 

129. In the context of a rapidly changing social, eco¬ 
nomic and technological environment, the need to avoid 
professional obsolescence and to assimilate new know¬ 
ledge and techniques can never be over-emphasised. 

(Paragraph 8.1) 

130. The process of continuing education has a syner¬ 
gistic effect on the totality of the knowledge and skills 
possessed by a collective body of professionals. 

(Paragraph 8.2) 

131. It is being recognised all over the world that 
continuing professional education is primarily the obli¬ 
gation of the professional bodies and it cannot be left 
only to the desire of the individual members. For this 
reason, continuing professional education has been made 
compulsory for the members of the accountancy pro¬ 
fession in many countries. 

(Paragraph 8.3) 

132. While there are several compelling advantages in 
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introducing a mandatory requirement for continuing 
professional education, one cannot overlook the fact that 
this is possible only if it is easily and readily available to 
all our members at various centres in this large country. 

(Paragraph 8.5) 

133. The renewal of the Certificate of Practice of a 
Fellow member after every five years should be on the 
condition that he has attended continuing education pro¬ 
grammes for at least 25 hours during that period. For this 
purpose all seminars, workshops, courses, conferences, 
symposia and such other programmes organised by the 
Institute, the Regional Councils, the branches and the 
approved voluntary associations of chartered account¬ 
ants, should be recognised. This suggestion may be 
implemented from a date as may be notified by the 
Council, but not earlier than April 1, 1981. However, 
Fellow members who have passed the age of sixty may be 
exempted from this requirement. 

(Paragraph 8.6) 

134. Different types of continuing education program¬ 
mes may be conducted at regular intervals and at different 
places so that we can cater to all segments of our member¬ 
ship. The programmes can be made more effective, if the 
suggestions given in this regard are followed. 

(Paragraph 8.7) 

135. A concession of 25 per cent in course fees may be 
given to those members who have not completed three 
years of membership at the time of the programme. 

(Paragraph 8.8) 

136. The Board of Studies may form a separate wing 
for preparation of study material and case studies for 
courses, till the permanent faculty for the continuing 
education programmes is appointed. 

(Paragraph 8.9) 

137. The programme of continuing education as a 
whole should be generally self-supporting but financial 
constraints should not stand in the way of a programme 
which is otherwise considered useful for the members. 

(Paragraph 8.10) 

138. Members should also organise their own methods 
of continuing education like the formation of study 
groups. 

(Paragraph 8.11) 

139. It should be the endeavour of the organisers of all 
programmes to prepare a brief report for publication in 
our Journal. A cross referenced library of all the papers 
presented at different symposia, courses, seminars and 


conferences should be maintained at the Institute's 
central, regional and branch libraries. 

(Paragraph 8.12) 

140. The nomenclature of the Post-Graduate Courses 
Committee may be changed to Continuing Education 
Committee. 

(Paragraph 8.13) 

141. It may be clarified that the continuous practice for 
a period of five years as a chartered accountant con¬ 
templated in Regulation 5(3) and the corresponding 
Section of the Chartered Accountants Act refers only to 
full time practice. Similarly, the continuous period of not 
less than five years contemplated in Regulation 5(3)(i) 
with reference to Government services of the specified 
ranks, should not include the period of probation in 
that rank. 

(Paragraph 8.14) 

142. The research activities of the Institute have contri¬ 
buted not only to professional development but also, 
more specifically, to the continuing education of our 
members. 

(Paragraph 8.16) 

143. Our research effort can now shift its emphasis to¬ 
wards creative and basic research. 

(Paragraph 8.17) 

144. The continuing success of research and profession¬ 
al development demands that the Institute should develop 
its own research department manned by qualified experts 
in different fields. 

(Paragraph 8.18) 

145. The Institute will have to strengthen and develop 
its internal faculty considerably. 

(Paragraph 8.19) 

146. Our faculty should be developed in such a manner 
that it cannot only be entrusted with the task of imparting 
theoretical instruction to students but also be involved 
on a consistent basis in our continuing education pro¬ 
grammes and research efforts. There is, therefore, an 
urgent need for taking steps whereby the members of our 
faculty are not only allowed but encouraged to acquire 
practical experience which would enrich their own 
knowledge and, through them, the knowledge of our 
students and members. This process of enrichment can 
take place in various ways. 

(Paragraph 8.20) 

147. New schemes for exposing the faculty members to 
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industrial and business environment through actual work 
experience and consultancy will need to be drawn up. 

(Paragraph 8.21) 

148. Permitting our faculty members to engage in 
developmental activities, may mean that, to some extent, 
the time available with them for imparting theoretical 
instruction will be reduced. This handicap can, however, 
be overcome through a corresponding increase in the 
strength of the Institute’s faculty. 

(Paragraph 8.22) 

149. In deciding whether faculty members should be 
permitted to undertake consultancy or other assignments, 
the main criterion should be whether such assignments 
will result in an enrichment of professional knowledge. 

(Paragraph 8.22) 

150. Permitting the Institute’s faculty members to engage 
in consultancy and other activities as suggested above 
does not mean that the permission should be indiscri¬ 
minate and to the detriment of the work of the Institute. 
We recognise that such permission should be regulated 
both qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 

(Paragraph 8.23) 

151. In the context of our rapidly growing fraternity of 
members and students, there is a need for a well defined 
programme of further decentralisation of our educational 
and training activities in the future. 

(Paragraph 8.25) 

CHAPTER 9 

POST-GRADUATE COURSES 

152. Our post-graduate courses are intended to provide 
a visible evidence of specialisation in the specific areas 
from out of the subjects normally useful to a chartered 
accountant whether in practice or in industry. 

(Paragraph 9.1) 

153. Another post-graduate course on Tax Management 
may also be introduced by the Institute. 

(Paragraph 9.2) 

154. All the three post-graduate courses should have 
identical schemes—an examination in four papers divided 
into two groups, practical training, and preparation of a 
dissertation on a selected subject. 

(Paragraph 9.3) 

155. The scheme of papers for Part 1—theoretical 
examination—of the three courses may be as below: 


I. Management Accountancy Course 

Group I 

Paper 1: Management Accounting and Decision 
Making 

Paper 2 : Financial Management 
Group II 

Paper 3: Economic Environment and General 
Management 

Paper 4: Systems Management 

II. Corporate Management Course 

Group I 

Paper 1: Organisational Behaviour and Planning 
Paper 2: Management Control and Audit 
Group II 

Paper 3: Production and Productivity Management 
Paper 4: Marketing Management 

HI. Tax Management Course 

Group I 

Paper 1: Taxation of Income—Corporate 
Paper 2: Taxation of Income—Non-Corporate 
Group II 

Paper 3: Gift Tax, Estate Duty, Wealth Tax and 
other direct taxes 

Paper 4: Indirect taxation—customs, central excise, 
central sales tax and other commercial 
taxes including VAT etc. 

(Paragraph 9.4) 

156. A person may be allowed to take the Post- 
Graduate examinations as soon as he is enrolled as a 
member of the Institute. 

(Paragraph 9.5) 

157. A person who successfully completes any post¬ 
graduate course may use the specified letters after his 
name. 

(Paragraph 9.6) 

158. A ‘dissertation’ on an approved subject would be 
sufficient to find out whether the candidate exhibits a 
thorough in-depth knowledge of the subject and demons¬ 
trates a practical approach towards the relevant problems. 
Therefore, a dissertation is recommended instead of a 
thesis. 

(Paragraph 9.7) 

159. Practical training for the post-graduate courses 
may be reduced from two years to one year during which 
the candidate may be required to submit two training 
reports. 

(Paragraph 9.8) 
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160. The present system of approving the subject for 
dissertation, appointment of a guide and evaluation by a 
panel of referees may continue. Similarly, the present 
requirement regarding the interview of a candidate 
before he is declared to have passed Part II of a course 
may remain. 

(Paragraph 9.9) 

161. The criteria for approving organisations, in which 
the practical training required for Part II of the Post- 
Graduate course in Management Accounting could be 
acquired, may remain as at present. 

(Paragraph 9.10) 

162. The candidate should have the option of clearing 
either of the two Parts of the post-graduate courses in 
whichever order he chooses. 

(Paragraph 9.11) 


163. The correspondence method would not be suitable 
for advanced courses like our post-graduate courses. The 
initiative in learning the subjects and in acquiring the 
requisite experience should lie with the candidates them¬ 
selves. However, model answer papers for the questions 
set in the examinations of the post-graduate courses may 
be published regularly. 

(Paragraph 9.14) 

164. Workshops, lectures and discourses on the relevant 
subjects may be arranged at the principal cities so that the 
candidates for these courses can be benefited. 

(Paragraph 9.15) 

165. A sufficient number of the recommended books for 
the post-graduate courses should be kept in the libraries 
of the Institute, Regional Councils and branches. 

(Paragraph 9.16) 
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APPENDIX 1. 


SYLLABI FOR THE ENTRANCE, INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


SYLLABUS OF ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

Paper 1—Elements of Accounting 
(One Paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Elementary knowledge 
Aim : To ensure minimum scholastic 

capability and to provide an 
aptitude test in the subject. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Basic Accounting concepts: 

(a) Depreciation and various methods thereof; 

(b) Stock Valuation; 

(c) Distinction between capital and revenue ex¬ 
penditure; 

(d) Distinction between capital and revenue receipts. 

2. Accounting process leading to the preparation of a 
trial balance including in particular: 

(a) Errors and rectification; 

(b) Treatment of closing stock; and 

(c) Mercantile System of Accounting. 

3. Preparation of Final Accounts for non-corporate 
entities: 

(a) From a trial balance; 

(b) From Incomplete records; and 

(c) Concerning non-profit making institutions. 

4. Accounts for special transactions: 

(a) Consignments; and 

(b) Joint ventures. 

5. Self Balancing Ledgers. 

6. Simple problems in Partnership Accounts. 

Paper II— English 

(One Paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : General knowledge 
Aim : To test the student in comprehen¬ 

sion and power of expression. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Grammar: 

(a) Parts of Speech: Classification of Nouns, Inflexions 
and Syntax of Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives and 
Adverbs, Classifications, Inflexions and Syntax of 


Verbs, Emphasis on the correct use of Verbs and 
Propositions. 

(b) Rules of Concord 

(c) Common Errors in Grammar 

(d) Synthesis of Sentences 

(e) Direct and Indirect (Reported) Speech 

(f) Use of Articles 

2. Composition: 

(a) The Paragraph in Composition 

(b) Punctuation 

(c) Vocabulary and Use of Words 

(d) Idioms and Phrases 

(e) Narrative and Descriptive Composition 

(f) Essay on a Topical Subject. 

3. Precise & Comprehenson 

4. Business Correspondence 

Paper III—Business Mathematics 

(One Paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge ; Elementary knowledge 
Aim : To test a student’s aptitude to 

analyse business problems in 
quantitative terms. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Logical Statements and Truth Tables: 

Meaning; Concept of Negation; Compound State¬ 
ments; Negation of Compound Statements: Condi¬ 
tional and Bi-conditional Statements; Axioms and 
Theorems; Tautologies and Fallacies. 

2. Elements of Set Theory: 

Meaning and Types of Sets; Operations on Sets; 
Venn Diagrams; De Morgan’s Laws; Difference of 
two sets; Algebra of Sets; Power Set; Partition of a 
Set; Relations. 

3. Elements of the Number System: 

Introduction; Natural Numbers; Integers; Prime 
Numbers; Rational and Irrational Numbers; Real 
Numbers; Imaginary and Complex Numbers. 

4. Indices, Surds and Logarithms: 

(a) Indices — Positive, Fractional and Opera¬ 

tions with Power Functions; 
Simple Applications. 

(b) Surds — Meaning and Operations on 

Surds; Mixed Surds. 



(c) Logarithms — Meaning and Laws of Opera¬ 
tions; Simple Applications. 
Compound Interest, Annuity and Present Value 
Calculations. 

5. Equations—Nature of Linear and Quadratic Equa¬ 
tion; Geometric and algebraic solutions to equations. 

6. Permutation, Combination and the Binomial 
Theorem. 

Rules of Counting; Meaning and Types of Permu¬ 
tations and Combinations; the Binomial Theorem; 
Some Applications with different Indices. 

7. Elements of Statistics: 

(a) Nature and Scope of Statistics—Usefulness in 
Business and Economics. 

(b) Collection, Classification and Tabulation of Data. 

(c) Statistical Inquiries for Business Purposes. 

(d) Errors in Statistics—Rounding up and Signifi¬ 
cant Digits. 

(e) Description of Data—Averages, Dispersion and 
Skewness. 

Paper IV—General Commercial Knowledge and Economics 
(One Paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Elementary knowledge 
Aim : To test the knowledge of the 

framework within which com¬ 
merce and economy function as 
also commercial procedures and 
practices. 

Detailed Contents 

A. GENERAL COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE 

1. Meaning of Commerce, Trade, Industry and 
Profession. 

2. Forms of business organisations. 

3. Kinds of trade, functions of wholesalers and 
retailers. 

4. Procedures of trade—internal and international. 

5. Principles of insurance; kinds of insurances. 

6. Functions of Stock and Produce Exchanges. 

7. Services rendered by Commercial Banks. 

8. Modern Office routines and practices. 

9. Essentials of a good business letter and drafting of a 
business letter. 

B. ECONOMICS 

10. Nature and scope of economics. 

11. Meaning of demand and supply, Laws of demand 
and supply, Elasticities of demand and supply, 
Factors affecting demand and supply. 

12. Meaning of Production, Factors of Production, 
Scale of Production, Laws of returns, Major com* 
ponents of cost. 


13. Meaning of a market, types of markets, General 
theory of price determination under free competition. 

SYLLABUS FOR INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

Paper I—Accounting 

(One Paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge: Good working knowledge. 

Aim : To test the ability of students to 

prepare accounting records and 
final accounts in order to reflect 
the transactions and financial 
affairs of business and other 
organisations (other than bodies 
corporate) in accordance with 
current legal requirements and 
current professional standards. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Accounting Conventions and Practices: 

(a) Depreciation and various methods thereof; 

(b) Stock valuation; 

(c) Distinction between capital and revenue. 

2. Accounts relating to Negotiable Instruments. 

3. Manufacturing, Trading, Profit and Loss and Profit 
and Loss Appropriation Accounts and Balance 
Sheets of trading and industrial concerns (including 
processes leading to their preparation). 

4. Partnership accounts including admission, retirement, 
dissolution, piecemeal distribution and conversion of 
partnership firm into limited company. 

5. Preparation of accounts from incomplete records 
including single entry. 

6. Receipts and Payments Accounts and Income and 
Expenditure Accounts. 

7. Accounts for Professional concerns including Re¬ 
ceipts and Expenditure Accounts. 

8. Consignment and joint venture Accounts. 
Departmental Accounts and Branch Accounts (in 
eluding Foreign Branches); Royalty; Hire Purchase 
and Instalment Sale Transactions; Investment Ac¬ 
counts; Packages and Empties; Goods on Sale or 
Return; Voyage Accounts, Contract Accounts. 

9. Accounts for Hospitals, Educational Institutions, 
Hostels and Farms. 

10. Computation of Insurance Claims for Loss of Stocks 
and Loss of Profit. 

Paper II—Accounting & Elements of Income-Tax Law 

Section A—Company Accounts 
(50 Marks) 

Level of knowledge : General knowledge. 
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Aim : To test the ability of students to 

prepare accounting records and 
final accounts in order to reflect 
the transactions and financial 
affairs of bodies corporate in 
accordance with the current legal 
requirements and professional 
standards. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Issue of Shares and Debentures, Redemption of 
preference shares and debentures; Profit or Loss 
prior to incorporation. 

2. Preparation of Final Accounts of Companies having 
regard to the provisions of the Companies Act,— 
1956 in general and Schedule VI to the Companies 
Act in particular. 

3. Preparation of Final Accounts of Banking, Insurance 
and Electricity Companies. 

4. Simple Ratio Analysis. 

5. Simple problems of amalgamation, absorption and 
reconstruction. 

6. Statement of Affairs (including deficiency/surplus 
Account) and liquidators’ Statement of Account of 
the winding up. 

Section B—Elements of Income Tax 
(50 marks) 

General knowledge. 

To assess the extent to which the 
candidate has acquired a general 
working knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of income tax. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Definitions—Agricultural Income, Assessee, Assess¬ 
ment year, Income, Total Income, Indian Company, 
Person, Company, Capital Assets, Charitable Pur¬ 
pose, Dividend, Short-term Capital Assets. 

2. Previous year 

3. Residential Status 

4. Scope of total income 

5. Charge of Income tax 

6. Exemptions from charge of Income tax 

7. Simple problems covering the foregoing on compu¬ 
tation of Income under various heads and determi¬ 
nation of assessable Income. 

Paper III—Cost Accounting 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : General knowledge. 

Aim ; To test the general understanding 


of the students regarding costing 
concepts, methods & systems. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Basic concepts of Cost Accounting, Elements of 
Cost, Classification of costs. Recording and account¬ 
ing for: 

(i) Material (ii) Labour and (iii) Overheads and 
ascertainment and control of the relevant costs. 

2. Allocation of overheads: 

Classification of Overheads—Factory, Administra¬ 
tion, Selling and distribution overheads; variable, 
semi-variable and fixed overheads. 

Different bases of charging overheads including 
machine hour rate and labour hour rate. 

Treatment of financial expenses especially interest 
charge, both actual and notional. 

3. Different methods of costing, e.g. 

Job Costing 
Process Costing 
Contract Costing 
Joint Costs 
By-product Costs. 

4. Reconciliation of financial and cost records. Inte¬ 
grated system of cost and financial accounts. 

5. Concept of direct costing. 

Elementary principles of marginal costing and 
standard costing. 

6. Preparation and presentation of cost data and in¬ 
formation particularly tabulation of cost data, pre¬ 
paration of cost sheets and cost statements. 

Paper IV—Auditing 

(One paper—three hours—100 Marks) 

Level of knowledge : Good working knowledge. 

Aim : To test the understanding of the 

candidate regarding the techni¬ 
ques and procedures of auditing 
as also his ability to apply the 
same to normal practical 
situations. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Basic principles of audit—objects of audit, expressing 
an opinion on Statements of Account, implications as 
regards detection of errors and frauds. 

2. Various types of audits—audits under statute, audit of 
accounts of firms and private individuals, audit of trust 
accounts—audit of Co-operative Societies. 

3. Advantages of an independent audit. 

4. Conduct of audit—audit programmes—audit note 
books—audit files—permanent audit files—working 
papers. 


Level of knowledge : 
Aim : 
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5. Internal Control—internal audit—implications with 
reference to statutory audit. 

6. Vouching payments—general considerations—wages 
—capita] expenditure—other payments and expenses— 
petty cash payments. 

7. Vouching receipts—general considerations—cash sales 
—receipts from credit customers—other receipts. 

8. Vouching payments into and out of the bank - 
reconciliation of the bank statements with the cash book. 

9. Verification of cash-in-hand and at bank. 

10. Audit of trading transactions—vouching cash and 
credit purchases—forward purchases—purchase returns 
—the suppliers’ ledger. 

11. Vouching cash and credit sales—goods on consign¬ 
ment—sale on approval basis—sale under hire-purchase 
agreements—returnable containers—various types of al¬ 
lowances given to customers—sales returns—sales ledger. 

12. Audit of the suppliers’ ledger and the debtors’ ledger 
—self balancing and the sectional balancing system— 
total of control accounts—loose leaf and card ledgers— 
confirmatory statements from credit customers and sup¬ 
pliers—provision for bad and doubtful debts. 

13. Audit of the impersonal ledger—capital expenditure— 
deferred revenue expenditure and revenue expenditure- 
outstanding expenses and income—repairs and renewals 
—distinction between reserves and provisions—implica¬ 
tions of change in the basis of accounting 

14. Depreciation—general considerations—principal me¬ 
thods for providing depreciation and their suitability for 
various assets—legal requirements under the Companies 
Act. 

15. The valuation and verification of assets—general 
principles— fixed assets—wasting assets—current assets— 
investments, inventories, frec-hold and lease-hold pro¬ 
perty loans, bills receivable, sundry debtors, plant and 
machinery, patents. 

16. Verification of Liabilities. 

17. Incomplete records—audit and compilation. 

18. Special points in audit of different types of under¬ 
takings i.e. Educational Institutes, Hotels, Clubs, Hos¬ 
pitals etc. (excluding banks and insurance companies) 

19. Audit of limited companies—appointment of auditor 
under various circumstances—the status of the auditor— 
the power and duties of the auditor—the auditor’s 
report. 

20. The audit of share capital and transfer of shares. 

Paper V—Mercantile Law, Company Law and 
Industrial Law 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : General knowledge. 

Aim : To assess the extent to which a 

candidate has understood those 


branches of law with which he 
will be normally concerned in his 
professional work. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Indian Contract Act Full 

2. Negotiable Instruments Act Full 

3. Indian Partnership Act Full 

4. Sale of Goods Act Full 

5. Payment of Bonus Act Full 

6. Companies Act Sections 1 to 145. 

BASIC AWARENESS OF THE FOLLOWING ACTS: 

7. Arbitration Act 

8. Indian Trusts Act 

9. Provident Fund Act 

10. Payment of Gratuity Act. 

In the case of Acts shown at 7, 8, 9 and 10, the 
student's awareness is not expected to go beyond the 
relevant study material issued by the Board of Studies. 

Part VI—Business Mathematics & Statistics 
(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : General knowledge. 

Aim : To test the general comprehension 

and ability of the students to 
analyse business problems in 
quantitative terms. 

Detailed Contents 

1. (a) Sequence and Series: 

Meaning of Sequence and Series; Finite and 
Infinite Series; Arithmetic and Geometric Pro¬ 
gression; Summation of Series; Simple Appli¬ 
cations 

(b) Convergence and Divergence: 

Rules of Mathematical Induction; Concept of 
Limit; Evaluation of Limit; Meaning and Tests 
for Convergence and Divergence of Series. 

2. Functions and Their Applications: 

Definition; Types; Construction; Application to 
Break-even Analysis; Linear; Quadratic and Higher 
Degree Polynomial Functions; Exponential & 
Logarithmic Functions. 

3. Circular Functions and Trigonometry: 

Elements of Trigonometry and Circular Functions; 
Trigonometric Functions of Standard Angles. 

4. Coordinate Geometry: 

Introduction to Cartesian Geometry; Distance be¬ 
tween two points; Coordinates of Mid-points; The 
Straight Line; Slope of a Straight Line. 

5. Calculus: 
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(a) Differentiation; Meaning, Rules and Interpreta¬ 
tion of various order derivatives; Maxima and 
Minima of Univariate Functions; Applications 
of Maxima, Minima and Points of Inflexion. 

(b) Integration: Meaning and Rules of Integration; 
Indefinite and definite Integrations; Simple 
Applications. 

6. Vectors and Matrices: 

(a) Vectors: Meaning and types of vectors; Simple 
operations on vectors which have relevance to 
matrix operations. 

(b) Matrix: Meaning and Operations; Matrix In¬ 
version; Linear Independence; Solutions to 
Linear Equations. 

7. Linear Programming: 

Formulation of Linear Programming Problems; 
Simple Applications of Graphic Method. 

B—Statistics 

1. Correlation and Regression (Linear and Bivariate 
only) ■ 

2. Test of Association for 2 x 2 table only. 

3. Probability and Expected Value. 

4. Basic Elements of Theoretical Distributions—Bi¬ 
nomial, Poisson and Normal. 

5. Sampling and its uses; Sampling Methods; Statistic 
and Parameters; Concept of Sampling Distribution 
and Standard Errors; Sampling of Accounting Re¬ 
cords and Physical Property. 

6. Tests of Significance z, t, x 1 . 

7. Analysis of Variance and F-Test. 

8. Analysis of Time Series: 

(a) Methods of Decomposition; Adjustment of Data. 

(b) Calculation of Trend; Error of the Estimate; 
Calculation of Indices for Seasonal, Cyclical and 
Irregular Variations. 

9. Forecasting and Business Barometers—Various 
Methods. 

10. Index Numbers—Meaning; Precautions; Uses; Cal¬ 
culation of Price and Quantity Indices; Splicing; 
Chain Base Method and Tests of Consistency. 

11. Elements of Statistical Quality Control—Use of 

Control Charts. 

12. Elements of Statistical Decision Theory including 
Bayesian Decision Rule. 

Paper VII—Organisation and Management 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : General knowledge. 

Aim : (i) Acquainting the students with 

the basic management prin¬ 
ciples and organisation prac¬ 
tices, 


(ii) Describing some of the cur¬ 
rent management systems; 
and 

(iii) Enabling the students to view 
the total management process 
in its multi-disciplinary 
perspective. 

Detailed Contents 

1 The need for Management Principles. 

2. The Management Process: 

Planning, Organisation, Staffing, Direction and Con¬ 
trol. Unification and Co-ordination of Management 
activities. 

3. Planning: 

Policy making, Strategy formulation and Operation 
planning. The process of Decision making. 

4. Organizing: 

Functional classification. Activity grouping, Task 
allocation, Span of Supervision and Organisation 
structure. Line and Staff Concept. Authority and 
Responsibility. Delegation, Centralisation vs. De¬ 
centralisation. 

5. Staffing: 

Selection, Training and Development. 

6. Direction: 

Style of Management, Leadership, Communication, 
Motivation. 

7. Control: 

Purpose, Principles and Processes of Control. 

8. Unification and Co-ordination: 

Principles of Integration and Co-ordination, Lateral 
Communication, Committees. 

9. Human Aspects of Management: 

Human needs, Group Dynamics, Management of 
Change. 

10. Functional Areas: 

Major Activities involved in Research and Develop¬ 
ment, Purchasing, Production, Marketing, Finance 
and Personnel Functions. 

11. Business Objectives: 

Economic and social objectives and their inter¬ 
relationships. 

SYLLABUS FOR FINAL EXAMINATION 
Group— I 

Paper I—Advanced Accounting 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 

Aim : To test the understanding of the 

student regarding the principles 
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and procedures of accounting as 
well as his ability to apply the 
same to different practical 
situations. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Advanced problems of company accounts. 

2. Special problems of amalgamation, absorption and 
reconstruction (excluding preparation of Schemes 
and Reports). 

Problems of Holding and Subsidiary companies and 
consolidated accounts. 

3. Basic postulates of accounting theory and generally 
accepted accounting principles and practices recom¬ 
mended by the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of India. 

4. Principles of valuation of fixed and current assets. 
Valuation of goodwill, valuation of business and 
shares of joint stock companies. 

5. Preparation of financial statements for prospectus. 

6. Design of Accounts and Presentation of financial 
data. 

7. Limitations of Financial Statements. 

8. Interpretation and analysis of financial statements 
including interpretation and analysis of financial 
data, ratio analysis, measurement of relationship of 
different items by use of accounting ratios. Counter 
check by two different ratios. 

Limitations of Ratios. 

9. Statement of source and application of funds, com¬ 
parative statement analysis. 

Inter-firm comparisons. 

Paper II—Management Accounting 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Good working knowledge. 

Aim To assess the extent to which the 

candidate is able to use and inter¬ 
pret the methods & techniques of 
financial management of an or¬ 
ganisation. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Objectives and methods of Financial Management. 
Place of financial management in the total picture of 
management. 

Relationship between financial management and 
other areas of management such as Production, 
Procurement, Marketing and Personnel. 
Organisation Chart of Finance Function of 
management. 

Functions of a Finance manager. 

Centralisation and Decentralisation of Accounting 
& Finance functions. 


2. Short-term and long-term financial planning, capital 
budgeting and the sources of long-term and short¬ 
term finance—cost of capital. 

Control on capital issue including bonus shares. 
Capital Structure. 

Preparation of projected cash flow statements and 
evaluation thereof. 

3. Management of working capital. 

Control of inventories, receivables and credit policy. 
Preparation of cash budgets. 

4. Capital budgeting and techniques for evaluation of 
capital projects like pay back period, rate of return, 
discounted cash flow etc., techniques for control of 
capital budgeting. Critical Path Method (CPM/ 
PERT). 

5. Dividend Policy. 

6. Depreciation Policy including depreciation account¬ 
ing for replacement cost. 

7. Preparation of financial statement analysis and 
reports. 

8. Management of investment portfolio. 

9. Financial Management with reference to business 
expansion and contraction. 

10. Risk element in business and insurance coverage. 

Paper III —Auditing 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 

Aim : To assess whether the candidate 

has acquired a sound knowledge 
of current auditing practices and 
procedures. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Planning and Programming of Audit. 

Planning and programming the audit work—division 
of work between different levels of assistants in the 
auditor’s office by reference to the nature of the 
work and the degree of responsibility involved— 
problems of supervision and review of audit notes 
and work papers by senior assistants and partners— 
ultimate responsibility of the partners or principals 
and the manner in which such responsibility can be 
delegated—planning the flow of audit work, for 
example, through interim audits, continuous audits, 
etc. 

2. Evaluation of internal control procedures and the 
techniques to be adopted for the purpose, including 
the questionnaire approach and the approach through 
the use of flow charts. 

3. Relationship between internal audit and external 
audit—appraisal of internal audit for the purposes 
of external audit. 
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4. Detailed observations by the statutory auditor to the 
Board of Directors and/or the management vis-a-vis 
obligations of reporting to the members under the 
Companies Act. Significance of accepting certificates, 
confirmations or letters of representations etc., from 
the management. 

5. Techniques of application of test checks for audit 
purposes, e.g. statistical sampling- precautions to be 
taken—auditor’s liability when conducting audits on 
the basis of test checks. 

6. Auditor’s reponsibility with regard to statutory 
requirements under the Companies Act. Statutory 
auditor’s responsibility with reference to audit of 
branches—relationship between statutory auditor 
and branch auditor. 

Joint audit and responsibilities of joint auditors. The 
concept of ‘true and fair’ and the responsibilities 
which flow out of this concept in connection with the 
audit of companies. The provisions of the Companies 
Act in so far as they affect the auditor and the 
accountant. 

Significance of obtaining information and explana¬ 
tions from the management, Degree of reliance to be 
placed thereon. Concept of generally accepted audit¬ 
ing practices, significance of performing the audit 
with reference to “generally accepted auditing 
practices’’. 

7. Dividends and divisible profits—financial, legal and 
policy considerations. 

8. Special features of audit of banks and insurance 
companies. 

9. Special audit procedures such as witnessing physical 
verification of inventories and other assets, direct 
circulation of accounts receivables and payables, etc. 

10. Review of accounts on an overall basis—Balance 
Sheet audit with reference to percentages, accounting 
ratios, source and application of funds statement, etc. 

11. Audit report and qualifications in audit report— 
drafting of audit report—Notes on accounts—dis¬ 
tinction between notes and qualifications. 

12. Events occurring after the balance sheet date. 

13. Rights, duties and liabilities of auditors, including 
third party liability—nature and extent thereof. 

14. Professional ethics and Code of Conduct. 

15. Certificates for special purposes such as certificate of 
bonus computation under the Payment of Bonus Act, 
certificate for import/export control authorities, etc. 
Distinction between certificates and reports. 

Drafting of certificates, opinions etc. as well as 
drafting of letters dealing with specific enquiries or 
investigations—framing schemes of amalgamation, 
reconstruction, purchase or sale of business etc. 

16. Special audit under the Companies Act and investi¬ 
gations. 


37. Cost audit and tax audit. 

18. Special points in audits of public sector companies 
including directions of Comptroller and Auditor 
General under Section 619. 

19. Concepts of propriety and efficiency audit. 

20. Special reports for prospectus. 

21. Problems arising from rendering specific services to 
non-audit clients—precautions to be taken, ethical 
requirements of communicating with the clients’ 
statutory auditor. 

22. Statements issued by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India dealing with accounting and 
auditing matters and the Accounting Standards re¬ 
commended by the Institute. 

23. Audit of mechanized and computerized accounts and 
problems arising therefrom. 

Paper IV—Cost Systems and Cost Control 
(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge 

required : Good working knowledge. 

Aim : To assess the extent to which the 

candidate is able to use and inter¬ 
pret the methods and techniques 
of cost accounting. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Organisation of the costing department and its 
integration with other departments. 

2. Installation of costing system and modification 
thereof; design of forms and records—records 
required to be maintained under the Companies 
Act—use of mechanical aids for maintenance of 
cost records. 

3. Budget and Budgetary control; functional budgets 
leading to the preparation of master budget; 
capital expenditure budget; fixed and flexible 
budget; responsibility accounting. 

4. Standard costing and variance analysis—material, 
labour and overheads, reporting of variances. 

5. Marginal Costing, break-even analysis, cost-volume- 
profit analysis, break-even charts, contribution 
margin and various decision-making problems, like 
make or buy; own or lease; retain or replace; re¬ 
pair or renovate; now or later; change versus status 
quo; slower or faster; sell or scrap or retain; ex¬ 
port versus local sale; shut-down or continue; 
expand or contract. 

6. Management control and cost information sys¬ 
tem, performance reporting at various levels of 
management. 

7. Cost determination as distinct from cost control— 
Cost reduction and cost control and various 
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techniques used for the same; control over wast¬ 
age, scrap, spoilage, and defectives; various tech¬ 
niques of cost reduction such as work study, time 
and motion study. Studies based on time cost 
relationship etc., employee participation in cost 
reduction programmes and the significance of con¬ 
stituting special cost reduction cells for this 
purpose. 

8. Cost studies for management decisions, including 
product and production decisions, pricing deci¬ 
sions, marketing and distribution decisions, de¬ 
cisions relating to product mix, inventory control, 
plant location, product development, competitive 
pricing, price differentials and discounts and 
pricing/marketing strategies. 

Group— II 

Paper—V Company Law 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 

Aim : To test the student’s knowledge 

of the law and practice in respect 
of Company Law and related 
Acts. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Companies Act, 1956: (Minus Sections 1-145) 

(Including Schedules 1, 1A, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) 

2. M.R.T.P. Act. 

3. Foreign Exchange Regulation Act—(Sections 1-31) 

4. The Capital Issues Control Act, 1947, and Exemption 
Order issued thereunder. 

5. Interpretation of Statute, Deeds and Documents. 

Paper VI—Direct Tax Laws 
(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 

Aim : To test the student’s knowledge 

of the law and practice in respect 
of various Direct Tax Laws. 

Detailed Contents 

The student is expected to have a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamentals and application of all aspects of 
the undernoted Direct Tax Laws: 

1. Income-tax Act; 

2. Companies Profits (Sur-tax) Act; 

3. Wealth-tax Act; 

4. Gift-tax Act; and 

5. Estate-Duty Act. 


Paper VII and VIII —Any two papers chosen from either 
of the Combinations A or B given 
below: 

combination-a 

Paper I —Corporate Management 

(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : General knowledge. 

Aim : To test the student’s under¬ 

standing of the implications of 
corporate goals and policies (in¬ 
cluding co-ordination between 
various functional areas of 
management) and the interaction 
thereof with the prevailing socio¬ 
political economic environment. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Basic Principles of Management—Planning, Organis¬ 
ing, Controlling, Motivating. 

2. Determination of the objectives and goals of the 
enterprise. Strategy; Policies; Planning; Implementa¬ 
tion of management policy; Organisational Structure; 
Delegation of authority; Span of control. 

3. Decision-making functions and processes' Theories 
of decision-making. Problem of choice between avai¬ 
lable alternatives. Problem of forecasting the future 
effects of present decisions. 

4. Long-range and short-term planning. Methods and 
objectives of planning. Difficulties involved in plann¬ 
ing. 

5. Communication; Leadership and Motivation; Group 
dynamics; Organisational change and development. 
Concept of Control, Mechanics and modes of con¬ 
trol. 

6. Government and industry; Legislative requirements; 
National economic planning and enterprise. 

7. Enterprise and general external environment, econo¬ 
mic, social and political. Evolving managerial strategy 
in the light of changing political and economic 
conditions 

8. Functions, duties and responsibilities of top 
management; Composition of Board of Directors, 
Relations with shareholders; Managing Director 
and other top managerial personnel; Professionalisa- 
tion of management; Employees’ participation. 

9. Management problems connected with takeovers, 
mergers, acquisition, amalgamation , etc. 

10. Management of various functions: 

(a) Purchasing —• Organisation — Internal Control 
— Relationship with other departments 
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(b) Production — Organisation — Planning & Sche¬ 
duling — Time & motion studies— Control Pro¬ 
cedures — Relationship with other departments. 

(c) Marketing & Sales Management — Organisation 
—Formulation of sales policy and sales budget 
—Distinction between selling and marketing — 
Forecasting techniques — Market surveys—Co¬ 
ordination with other departments. 

(d) Personnel Organisation — Job evaluation — Per¬ 
sonnel Policies — Employee relations — Em¬ 
ployee training, counselling and guidance — Pro¬ 
blems of line-staff conflict — Remuneration — 
Rewards and Incentives — Concepts of motiva¬ 
tion — Requisites of effective and good leader¬ 
ship — Delegation — Concentration of power — 
Co-ordination with other departments. 

(e) Research & Development — Organisation — Co¬ 
ordination with other departments. 

Paper II—Managerial Economics & National Accounting 

(One paper — three hours — 100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Good working knowledge. 

Aim : To test the ability of the student 

to apply specified techniques of 
economics to managerial situa¬ 
tions in the context of the con¬ 
temporary economic environ¬ 
ment. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Definitions: Nature and Scope, Relation with Other 
Sciences. 

2. Methodology: Use of models, Case Study Method, 
their Relative Advantages. 

3. Basic Economic Concepts: Marginalism; Equi- 
marginalism Preference Approach; Opportunity Cost; 
Time Perspective; Discounting; Elasticity, Risk and 
Uncertainty. 

4. A Business Firm: Meaning; Theories of Firm; Ob¬ 
jectives—Strategies including Planning and Premises 
for accomplishment of business objectives. 

5. Project Planning: Technical Feasibility; Decision on 
Location and Size; Financial Feasibility; Social Feasibi¬ 
lity. 

6. Demand Analysis: Characteristics; Laws of Demand; 
Elasticity of Demand; Behaviour of Demand under 
Different Market Situations. 

7. Forecasting: Nature and Scope of Forecasting; 
Demand Determinants; Methods of Forecasting 
Demand; Forecasting for Existing and New Products. 

8. Production Functions: Meaning; Types; Uses; 
Derivation of Production Functions. 


9. Cost Analysis: Cost Concepts; Cost Functions; 
Analysis of Cost Behaviour. 

10. Pricing: Market Structure; Pricing under Different 
Market Structures; Rate of Return and Pricing. 

11. Advertising: Its impact on cost and profitability. 

12. Economic Policy: Money and Credit Policy; Fiscal 
and Budgetary Policy; Industrial Policy and Licensing; 
Policy relating to Monopolies and Concentration of 
Economic Power; Import and Export Policy; Policy in 
regard to Foreign Exchange and Exchange Control. 

]3. Economic Environment in the Country: Nature and 
Character of Growth in Different Sectors of the Econo¬ 
my. Problems of Growth; Role of the State in Economic 
Development; Nature of Planning; Broad Features of 
Planning; Assessment of Progress under Five Year 
Plans. 

14. National Accounting: National Accounting Systems; 
National Accounting in India; Input-output Tables; 
Flow of Fund Statements; Inter-relationships thereof; 
Problems in preparation of National Income Accounts 
in India. 

Paper III—Secretarial Practice 

(One paper — three hours — 100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 

Aim : To test the ability of the student 

in regard to application of 
Secretarial Practices and Proce¬ 
dures. 

Detailed Contents 

The position of the Company Secretary in the 
Organisation. Structure of a corporate enterprise. Duties 
of Company Secretary. Law, practice and procedure 
relating to meetings with special reference to company 
meetings, resolutions, notices, agenda, minutes, including 
both principles and drafting — Control of Capital 
Issues — company correspondence, drafting of reports, 
maintenance of books and registers etc.—• significance 
of Chairman’s speech — Managing Director’s Statement 
at Company meetings — recent trends in presentation 
of information to shareholders — ancillary matters 
concerning the Company Secretary for example, Stock 
Exchange Regulations, Industrial Licensing Policy, 
Provisions of M.R.T.P. Act, 1969, Rules and Procedures 
thereunder. 

Paper IV — Tax Planning and Tax Management 

(One paper — three hours — 100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 
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Aim : To test the student’s knowledge of 

i) the various areas in which 
Tax Planning may be under¬ 
taken ; 

ii) the objectives and methods 
thereof; and 

iii) actual application in such 
specific areas. 

Detailed contents 

1. Basic framework of direct tax laws in India — inter¬ 
relationship between different taxes and the problems 
of tax planning with reference to such inter-relation¬ 
ships; Scheme of taxation in India — relative impor¬ 
tance of the Income-Tax Act and Annual Finance 
Act — specific problems arising from retrospective 
application of tax rates and tax amendments; prior 
tax rulings — problems of tax planning in the con¬ 
text thereof. 

2. Tax management decisions based on a theoretical 
appreciation of the law and an awareness as to the 
manner in which it may be applied in practice; Pro¬ 
blems of tax planning in the context of administrative 
legislation — challenging vires of subordinate legis¬ 
lation; Organisational problems of tax management- 

3. Various recognised methods of tax planning such as 
legal diversion of income, ensuring maximum claim 
for deductions, taking advantage of available reliefs 
and rebates, taking advantage of tax-free sources of 
income, etc; Problems arising from provisions for 
aggregation of income under certain circumstances 
and legal opportunities for keeping clear of such 
provisions. 

4. Review of assessment orders to determine further 
action by way of appeal, revision, review, rectifica¬ 
tion— drafting grounds of appeal, arguments of 
appeal, memoranda to the Central Board and other 
similar applications; 

5. Tax Planning and cash management, including the 
problems of cash flow and cash budgets — tax liabi¬ 
lity expressed as a percentage of taxable income and 
as a percentage of annual income respectively and the 
problem arising from a disparity in these two per¬ 
centages. 

6. Selection of the appropriate form of organisation 
e.g. a partnership firm or a joint stock company, 
Indian branch of a foreign company versus Indian 
company, foreign branch of an Indian company 
versus separate foreign company, subsidiary versus 
branch, etc. 

7. Tax considerations arising with regard to specific 
management decisions such as: 

(a) make or buy; 


(b) own or lease; 

(c) retain or replace; 

(d) repair or scrap or retain; 

(e) export versus local sale; 

(f) shut down or continue; 

(g) expand or contract; 

(h) whither investment. 

8. Accounting precautions to maximise tax reliefs (e.g. 
separate records for a new industrial undertaking, 
adequate records for identifying exports expansion, 
adequate records and documentation to identify 
specific expenses for special deductions, payments 
through banking channels when they exceed Rs. 
2,500/-, etc); Design of simple accounting records 
for small businessmen and professionals with a view 
to ensuring maximum tax relief and minimum 
difficulty in assessments — guidelines for small busi¬ 
nessmen and professional persons with regard to their 
compliance with tax requirements e.g. payment of 
advance taxes, filing of returns, claim of deductions, 
etc. 

9, Tax considerations in certain special areas: 

(a) Foreign collaboration agreements (including 
double taxation agreements and Unilateral 
double taxation relief provisions); 

(b) Mergers, amalgamations, reconstructions, ac¬ 
quisitions, etc; 

(c) Capital structure — amount of capital — capital 
and reserves — debt versus equity; etc; 

(d) Dividend policy with special reference to com¬ 
panies in which the public are not substantially 
interested; 

(c) Depreciation, investment allowance and other 
similar allowances; 

(f) Tax holiday and other reliefs and rebates for 
industry; 

(g) Personnel compensation plans; 

(h) Timings of various business operations including 
retirement of personnel; 

(i) Double taxation inherent in the scheme of Indian 
Tax Laws (e.g. inter-corporate dividends, regis¬ 
tered firms, etc.) and significance thereof in tax 
planning; and 

(j) Selection of an appropriate accounting year 
and tax planning in respect thereof. 

10. Representative and vicarious tax liability and tax 
planning in respect thereof. 
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COMBINATION—B 

Paper I—Operations Research & Statistical Analysis 
(One paper—three hours—100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 

Aim : To test the ability of the student 

to apply techniques of opera¬ 
tions research and statistical 
analysis to business problems. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Nature, Significance and Purpose of Operations 
Research; Basic Concepts and Definitions; Methodology 
of Operations Research; Construction, solution and 
testing of the Models; Implementation and Control of 
the Solution. 

2. Inventory Control; Exponential Smoothing; Safety 
Stocks; Batching; Aggregate Inventory Management; 
Fixed Order Quantity and Periodic Review Systems; 
Dynamic EOQ Models. 

3. Single-channel Queuing Problems; Elements of Re¬ 
placement Theory; Methodology of Simulation; Appli¬ 
cation of simulation to Problems of Financial Planning 
and Investment Decision. 

4. Linear Programming: Graphical, trial and error and 
Simplex Methods; Duality Problem, Transportation 
and Assignment Problems. 

5. Statistical Decision Theory: Maximax, Maximin, 
Expected Payoff Criteria; Regret Function; Expected 
value of Perfect Information; Sampling and Posterior 
Distributions: Normal and Binomial: Utility Function; 
Decision tree Problems. 

6. Statistical Quality Control: Control Charts for Varia¬ 
bles and Attributes; Acceptance Sampling for Attributes 
and Variables. 

7. Investment and uncertainty: Risk adjusted discount 
rate, Certainty-equivalent approach: Hillier’s models. 

8. CPM & PERT — Crashing — Recource Allocation 
— Project Cost Control. 

Paper II — Systems Analysis & Data Processing 
(One paper — three hours — 100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : General working knowledge. 
Aim : To test the knowledge of the 

student regarding the data pro¬ 
cessing devices and his ability to 
make an optimum use of the 
same. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Unit Record Equipment; Various machines and their 
functions — Business applications. 


2. Electronic Data Processing Systems: Input/output 
media and devices, central processing unit. Methods for 
organising and processing computer files. Hardware and 
Software. Realtime systems. Multiprocessing, multi¬ 
programming and time-sharing. 

3. Applications of data processsing devices: Sales 
accounting, inventory accounting, purchases and dis¬ 
bursements, payroll, production scheduling, inventory 
control and cost accounting, 

4. System Analysis. Methodology: Area Selection — 
Feasibility Studies — Compilation of Master Develop¬ 
ment Plan — Design — Systems Implementation — Sys¬ 
tems Audit. 

5. Choice of Equipment and Vendor Selection, Pro¬ 
blems of purchasing, renting and leasing. Hiring com¬ 
puter time Vs. Inhouse Computer. Use of outside con¬ 
sultants and service bureaus. Budgeting for systems 
development. 

6. Organisation aspects of the computer service depart¬ 
ment. 

7. Management Standards—Systems analysis standards 
•— programming standards — operating standards — 
documentation standards — performance standards. 

8. Controls and Auditing — Organisational controls, 
data processing controls and facility controls. Audit 
approaches in E.D.P. Systems — problem of audit trail 
— special audit techniques. 

Paper III — Management Information and Control 

Systems 

(One paper — three hours — 100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Good working knowledge. 

Aim : To test the understanding of the 

student regarding the working of 
management information and 
control systems. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Basic requirements of Management Information 
Systems, its need, purpose and significance. Recognising 
the need to provide different types of information at 
different levels of management. 

2. Computer — Basics of hardware and software. 

3. Need to instal Information System specially designed 
to meet the objectives of each business. Levels of MIS, 
Forecasting, Planning, Control, Modelling, Computing 
and Data Base Administration. Problems of installing 
and operating MIS. 

4. Conceptual knowledge on usage of information for 
decision-making, planning and control information 
in the areas of marketing, production, personnel, pur¬ 
chasing, finance and accounting, long-term and short¬ 
term planning, budgetary control, inventory control, 
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sales and credit control, marketing forecasts, market and 
sales planning and product distribution, production 
control, inventory control, material requirements plan¬ 
ning and project control, Management Reporting. 

5. Limitations of MIS. 

6. Evolving Management Control Systems. Types, 
organisational constraints and linkage with management 
philosophy. Determination of specific responsibility 
centres in order to evaluate performance, determining 
standards; measurement of actual results against planned 
results, evaluation of performance at various levels, 
transfer pricing, ROI system of divisional control. 

Paper IV — Management and Operational Audit 

(One paper — three hours — 100 marks) 

Level of knowledge : Expert knowledge. 

Aim : To test the student’s knowledge 

of 

(i) the need and areas of audit 
as an aid to management 
regardless of statutory re¬ 
quirements and 

(ii) techniques and modalities of 
management audit. 

Detailed Contents 

1. Concept of Management and Operational Audit — 
its nature and purpose, Organisation, Audit Pro¬ 
gramme — behavioural problems. 

2. Specific areas of Management and Operational Audit 


involving review of internal control, purchasing 
operations, manufacturing operations, selling and 
distribution, personnel policies, system and pro¬ 
cedures. 

3. Evaluation of management information and control 
systems. Problems of performance evaluation with 
special emphasis on behavioural problems. 

4. Concept of “propriety audit”. 

5. Report writing with reference to specific situations 
and problems; communicating significant facts to 
management by way of flash reports and management 
report — follow-up. 

6. The use of Statistical Sampling and Flow Charting 
Techniques (both under manual and under EDP 
system). Use of Accounting ratios in auditing. 

7. Performance audit and specific investigations. 

8. (a) Specific problems of audit of computerised ac¬ 

counts ; need for review of internal controls spe¬ 
cially organisational controls, input controls, out¬ 
put controls and controls over malfunctioning of 
EDP equipment. 

(b) Techniques of audit of data processing output. 
Auditing “through the computer,” and auditing 
“around the computer”. Use of the computer 
system for internal and management audit pur¬ 
poses. Testing the processing system. Test packs. 
Problems of loss of audit trail. Computerised 
audit programmes. 

(c) Involvement of the auditor at the time of setting 
up the computer systems. 
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APPENDIX 2 


LIST OF PERSONS WHO TENDERED ORAL EVIDENCE BEFORE THE REVIEW COMMITTEE 

FOR ACCOUNTING EDUCATION 


‘A’ Talati H.M. Vasa H.V. 

Tandan A.B. Venkatesan R. 


Aggarwal R.C. 

Lakhia C.R. 

Tandon P.L. Verma C.R.T. 

Arunachalam M.V. 

Majumdar A.K. 

Thakar Ramcshwar Vijayaraghavan P.B. 

Balakrishnan C. 

Malegam Y-H. 

Vaidya B.P. Wadhawan M.P. 

Banerjee Subroto 

Mallik Vijay Singh 

Vaish R. 

Basu G. 

Mehrotra Prabhakar 


Bhargava P.S. 

Mirza B.M. 


Bhattacharyya S.K. 

Mody M.H. 

List of Bodies whose Representatives Tendered Oral 

Bose J.P. 

Mukhopadhyay A.N. 

Evidence before the Review Committee for Accounting 

Brahmayya P. 

Muraliprasad S.A. 

Education 

Chakravorty S.K. 

Murthy V.S.R. 


Chakrabortti A.C. 

Naidu B.B. 

‘B’ 

Chakravertty S K. 

Nair P.A. 


Chatterjcc K.L. 

Narasimha Murthy A.R. 

Ahmedabad Association of Chartered Accountants 

Chokshi C.C. 

Narayanaswamy G. 

Ahmedabad Branch of the Western India Regional 

Chopra R.L. 

Pardiwalla B.N. 

Council 

Chopra S.P. 

Parikh Anil M. 

Bangalore Branch of the Southern India Regional 

Dandekar N. 

Prabhu 

Council 

Dastur J.E. 

Rabadi A.B. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

Dhondy H.B. 

Raghavan S.V.S. 

Bombay Chartered Accountants Society 

Dongre N.M. 

Raghu Nath Rai 

Bombay University 

Dutta Amritava 

Raj A.S. 

Central India Regional Council 

Dutta Jatindranath 

Raj A.B.C. 

Eastern India Regional Council 

Gancsan K. 

Rajagopalan R. 

Federation of Andhra Pradesh Chamber of Commerce 

Ghatalia S.V. 

Rajan N. 

and Industry 

Ghosh A. 

Ramadass 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 

Gopal P. 

Raman V.V. 

Bangalore 

Gopalakrishnan J. 

Ramaraj B. 

Gujarat Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

Gour A.P. 

Ramaswami S. 

Hyderabad Branch of Southern India Regional Council 

Grewal T.S. 

Rao D, Jeebala 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

Gupta Kamal 

Roy A. 

Institute of Company Secretaries of India 

Haribhakti V.B. 

Saha G. 

Madras Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

Hazari C.K. 

Sanchetti D.C. 

Merchant Chamber of Commerce 

Iyer Venkatesh S. 

Santhanam R. 

Northern India Regional Council 

Jain R.R. 

Sen Abhijit 

Registrar and Joint Registrar of Societies, Ahmedabad 

Kalyanaraman K. 

Sen R.N. 

Society of Auditors, Madras 

Kapur S.S. 

Sengupta S.N. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

Kalotra J.S. 

Seth G.P. 

Southern India Regional Council 

Khullar R.R. 

Shah P.N 

Students Association, Bangalore 

Krishnamurthi N. 

Singh B. 

Students Association, Central India Regional Council 

Krishnamoorthy L.S. 

Sircar S.R. 

Students Association, Hyderabad Branch 

Krishnan N.C. 

Sivaramakrishnan A.K. 

Students Association, Southern India Regional Council 

Kuchhal S.C. 

Srinivasan N. 

Students Association, Western India Regional Council 

Kumarasundaram 

Subramanian N. 

Western India Regional Council 
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APPENDIX 3 


SELECTED STATISTICS RELATING TO MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 

TABLE 1 


GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP 


Year 


Total 

No. of 
Members 


Associates 


Fellows 


With 

CP 

Without 

CP 

Total 

With 

CP 

Without 

CP 

Total 

1971-72 


12202 

4731 

3825 

8556 

3340 

306 

3646 

1972-73 


13370 

5123 

4234 

9357 

3721 

292 

4013 

1973-74 


14311 

5530 

4360 

9890 

4105 

316 

4421 

1974-75 


15372 

5963 

4568 

10531 

4481 

360 

4841 

1975-76 


16765 

6292 

5138 

11430 

4937 

398 

5335 

1976-77 


18130 

6065 

6083 

12148 

5494 

488 

5982 

1977-78 


19678 

6434 

6523 

12957 

6143 

578 

6721 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBERS HOLDING CERTIFICATE OF PRACTICE 




Solely 

Engaged in other 


Year 

Category 

in 

occupation in addi- 

Total 



Practice 

tion to practice 


1975-76 

Associates 

4130 

2162 

6292 


Fellows 

4189 

748 

4937 

1976-77 

Associates 

4242 

1823 

6065 


Fellows 

4600 

894 

5494 

1977-78 

Associates 

4761 

1673 

6434 


Fellows 

5095 

1048 

6143 

Note: 

Such figures for earlier years are not available. 
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TABLE 3 


STATISTICS—MEMBERS AS ON 1ST APRIL 1978 


Fellows Associates 


In Practice In Practice 


Region 

Solely 

in 

Prac¬ 

tice 

Engaged 
in other 

occu¬ 

pation 

Not 

in 

Prac¬ 

tice 

Total 

Solely 

in 

Prac¬ 

tice 

Engaged 
in other 

occu¬ 

pation 

Not 

in 

Prac¬ 

tice 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Western India Region 

1731 

447 

218 

2396 

1742 

731 

1981 

4454 

6850 

Southern India Region 

1256 

188 

125 

1569 

1033 

279 

1947 

3259 

4828 

Eastern India Region 

925 

171 

105 

1201 

724 

285 

1371 

2380 

3581 

Central India Region 

481 

99 

40 

620 

410 

136 

441 

987 

1607 

Northern India Region 

702 

143 

90 

935 

852 

242 

783 

1877 

2812 

Total: 5095 

1048 

578 

6721 

4761 

1673 

6523 

12957 

19678 


TABLE 4 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
EVERY YEAR 


1972-73 

5034 

1973-74 

6071 

1974-75 

3464 

1975-76 

5354 

1976-77 

5756 

1977-78 

8124 
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TRAINING ACCOUNTANTS FOR THE FUTURE* 

BY 

THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS OF INDIA 


APPENDIX 4 


1. Introduction 

An etymologist is reported to have ruefully remarked 
that the origin of the word “profession” is “profess”, 
which is used in contradistinction with the word “prac¬ 
tice”. That the organizers of this Conference have 
thought it fit to title this paper emphasising the word 
“training” shows how misleading the etymological origin 
of the word “profession” is. Indeed, in every profession, 
whether it be medicine, law, accountancy, architecture or 
any other profession, skills are predominantly acquired 
through practice and knowledge plays a somewhat 
subservient role. Ancient history is replete with references 
to teachers teaching the princes the science of 
bow-making and using bows (dhanurvidya) or the science 
of bringing up and maintaining horses (ashwavidya) 
through practical demonstrations. It is, of course, true 
that changing times have necessitated a better conceptual 
knowledge in the future aspirants entering a profession. 
Had it only been a question of imparting training merely 
in techniques, the problem of professional education 
would not have been considered as important as it is 
considered now. But, with the gradual change in the 
environment in which accountants work, inevitably, a 
change in the package of the training to be imparted to 
the trainees has followed. Committees all over the world 
where the accountancy profession exists have been busy 
examining these changes. Thus, the Parker Committee’s 
Report of 1961 and the recent Solomon Committee’s 
Report provide evidence of the thinking going on in the 
U.K. Earlier, the American Institute’s Committee on 
long range objectives had examined the problem in the 
U.S.A. In India, the first major review of the educational 
and training requirements was undertaken sometime in 
1967 and culminated in the report of the Review Com¬ 
mittee on accounting education in 1970. While con¬ 
sidering that report, the profession also committed itself 
to a periodic review; and, currently, the Review Com¬ 
mittee on accounting education appointed by the Insti¬ 
tute of Chartered Accountants of India (ICAI) in 1975 is 

♦Discussion Paper of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
India presented at the meeting of the Heads of Delegations to the 
8th CAPA Conference held at Hong Kong in September 1976. 


busy examining the problem. These trends throw out the 
widespread awareness that exists in the profession for 
appreciating new problems and devising new methods for 
imparting the training required for the accountants of 
the future. 

2. Objectives of Accountancy Education 

2.1 Any examination of the relevance and adequacy of 
the education and training requirements must necessarily 
begin with a definition of the objectives of the account¬ 
ancy training. Obviously, these objectives are at best only 
a current perception of the profession’s role and will 
undergo changes through enlargement of the role or 
variation in the emphasis on the facets of the accountant’s 
role from time to time. The Parker Committee con¬ 
sidered this objective to be that it should aim at the 
development of a candidate for admission to membership 
of the Institute who “with the background of a good 
liberal education...should have developed in ethics, 
outlook and conduct, the characteristics appropriate to 
that membership...(who) should have had sufficient 
practical experience of professional work to develop 
method, versatility and powers of judgement and to 
demonstrate that he is capable of carrying out profession¬ 
al work in a manner which will uphold the standards 
of the Institute”, Basically, therefore, the objective of the 
accountancy training is to produce a well-rounded pro¬ 
fessional person who is aware of the ethics of the pro¬ 
fession and the responsibilities that he will be asked to 
shoulder and is equipped with relevant skills and knowl¬ 
edge to bear those responsibilities. 

2.2 An accountant of the future, just as an accountant 
of the yester-year, will necessarily have to have the 
training to meet the current problems through his pro¬ 
fessional expertise. But the changes that are taking place 
in the environment in which the profession works are so 
vast and rapid that an accountant of the future will also 
need to possess the perception to identify problems and 
envisage their solution which may not necessarily be 
found within the area of current skills. In other words, 
the emphasis on acquiring skills will have to shift at least 
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partly to acquiring the vision and knowledge with which 
skills required for the future can be acquired. It is com¬ 
monly believed that numercy and literacy are the only 
two attributes required for an entrant to the profession. 
But, in the changing environment, what is required, 
basically, is a mind capable enough to observe the vastly 
different approach towards management and public 
affairs. This indeed is not to underrate the importance of 
working skills. The accountant of the future will still 
have to do a job and not merely tell someone else how 
to do it. He will still have to produce the periodical 
financial statements; but those statements will not merely 
be the end-pioduct of the accountant’s pursuit: they will 
both be an end-product as well as a material requiring 
further analysis and interpretation. In all probabilities, 
the latter may be the more important part of the account¬ 
ant’s role in future. Hence, education for the accoun¬ 
tancy profession is and will continue to be materially 
different fiom the education that is imparted in the Uni¬ 
versities where the aim of education is to provide the 
faculty of thinking, leaving the acquisition of working 
skills to a future point of time when it is ascertained as 
to what those actual skills have to be. But, given the 
importance of the faculty to perceive things, analyse 
them and apply knowledge thereto, Universities will 
continue to provide the profession with the bulk of its 
input so that it can be processed through the grinding mill 
of the accountancy training to turn out the future 
accountant who will have both: current skills and adapt¬ 
ability for future. 

2.3 In the report of the Review Committee appointed 
by the ICAI in 1971, the basic attributes which the future 
accountants would be expected to have are listed as 
follows:— 

(a) Intellectual capability which allows them to con¬ 
sider their work in a much broader social and 
economic perspective (which can be expected of 
professional people with deep understanding of 
the environment in which they function). 

(b) Scholastic capability which allows them to look 
at problems at a level of abstraction higher than 
mere operations. This capability is primarily 
related to the ability of developing a conceptual 
framework in problem-solving and implementa¬ 
tion of plans. 

(c) The ability to analyse problems in quantitative 
rather than qualitative terms (which involves such 
abilities like the ability to see quantitative rela¬ 
tionship present in an unstructured situation) as 
also to systematize the process of choice from 
available alternatives by way of quantitative 
decision-making. 


(d) Capability of comprehension, particularly when 
problems involve complex multi-functional issues 
described in technical terms, and capability of 
articulation in oral terms,whereby a person can 
put across his viewpoint cogently and coherently. 
The latter capability includes the ability to res¬ 
pond to a different point of view in a systematic 
and rational manner; and 

(e) Capability of articulation of one’s thoughts, 
views and conclusions, coherently and cogently, 
in writing. 

3. Entry Requirements 

3.1 That leads us to the question of the entry require¬ 
ments for the profession. A controversy often arises as to 
whether the qualification of the accountancy profession 
is or is not in the nature of a post-graduate qualification. 
Indeed, it is conceivable that professional education may 
not necessarily be a post-graduate qualification, in that 
there is no imperative need that entry must be restricted 
to graduates only. But it is immaterial as to what nomen¬ 
clature is used to describe the accountancy education so 
long as it is remembered that the starting point has to be a 
foundation of basic liberal education and also a certain 
level of maturity. Professional training inevitably exposes 
the trainee to a vast multitude of commercial and public 
life. Indeed, the very basis of the requirement for practical 
experience could be such exposure and unless the trainee 
has reached a sufficient level of maturity, no meaningful 
advantage can be gained through it. 

3.2 Whilst the background of commercial education 
would certainly help in providing a trainee with a nodding 
acquaintance with many of the problems which he would 
encounter in his training, it is certainly not absolutely 
essential. A broad liberal education, as the Parker Com- 
mittee put it, is what is required for the entrants. Therefore, 
the two prime entry requirements could be a certain mini¬ 
mum age and the background of a basic liberal education. 
The ICAI’s entry requirements provide for a minimum of 
16 years of age and the holding of a degree of a recognis¬ 
ed University or, failing such degree, qualification as an 
under-graduate of a recognised University coupled with 
successful clearance of the Institute’s own entrance 
examination. The present requirements of ICAI do not 
envisage a compulsory entry test nor an aptitude test. It 
would, however, be interesting to note that a Committee 
appointed by ICAI in 1971 had recommended, initially on 
an optional basis, a system whereby trainees may be 
screened before they join any professional firm for train¬ 
ing so as to minimise wastage of human resources and 
time. Owing to practical limitations, however, that 
suggestion has remained unimplemented. 
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4. Practical Experience 

As stated earlier, acquisition of professional skills 
will continue to be the main purpose of professional 
education although acquisition of pure conceptual knowl¬ 
edge has been acquiring greater and greater significance. 
This is, indeed, true of all professions. A dentist, basically, 
acquires his skill from the practical world of a dental 
surgeon’s clinic. That practical skill can be acquired only 
through practical experience is indeed undeniable. It is, 
of course, altogether a different question as to how far 
practical skills can also be acquired through practical 
instruction as distinct from practical experience. There 
may also be disputes as to how the required practical 
experience is to be acquired; but the objective of equip¬ 
ping the future accountant with at least the current skills 
is unassailable. In emphasising the need for practical 
experience, the Solomon Committee observes, at page 101 
of their Report (“Prospectus for a profession”): 

“Academic study is only a part of professional edu¬ 
cation. ... A golfer who had learned only how to swing 
a club would not win any prizes. He had better learn 
how to swing; and equally important, he had better 
learn to select the best club for his purpose. This is the 
great challenge of professional education... .More 
than ‘mere education’ is involved. The graduate knows 
about things, the professional trained man can do 
things. 

Practical training is the area where education and 
experience have to merge in a subtle way and it is that 
confluence that makes for a better professional account¬ 
ant who has not merely the native wit but also the 
native grit. 

5. Practical Experience—Where? 

5.1 Historically, the required practical experience is 
gained through training in a public accountant’s office. 
The assumption that training is best imparted through 
the medium of a public accountant’s office has often 
been challenged. It is at times stated that a large part of 
the new accountants select industrial employment as 
their career and it is alleged that these employers find 
that the training acquired by the new accountants is 
inadequate or irrelevant for their purpose. It is indeed 
true that a substantial part of the new accountants is 
turning to industrial employment rather than to public 
practice. In India, 60% plus of the new accountants are 
believed to take up industrial employment. In view of 
this trend, the inflexible requirement that practical ex¬ 
perience should be acquired in the office of a public ac¬ 


countant is questioned by some. It is argued that indus¬ 
trial employers’ experience has exposed the weakness of 
the present system of requiring practical experience only 
through the office of a public accountant and shows that 
before an accountant is really usable, an industrial em¬ 
ployer has to invest in the training of the new accountant 
suited to his own requirements. These challengers also 
point to the shift of the employers’ preference towards 
management graduates, as compared to the members of 
the accountancy profession. It is also argued that since 
entrants to the profession are expected to have reached a 
sufficiently mature age, it would not be too much to 
expect, by and large, that they have at the back of their 
minds some career they would like to select after they 
qualify and if the choice is for a career in an industry, it is 
both irrational and unfair to burden the trainees with the 
requirement of practical experience only through a public 
accountant’s office. On the other hand, the protagonists 
of the present requirement of practical experience ex¬ 
clusively in public practice emphasize that the objective 
of professional education is to produce a well-rounded 
professional mind which is conscious in relation to all 
problems. It is argued that there are no problems in 
industry which cannot be solved with the knowledge and 
experience acquired in public practice. Public practice, it 
is further argued, exposes trainees to the experience of 
the working of diverse industrial units and whilst that 
experience may be derived externally, it can be as per¬ 
ceptive and helpful as one gained through working 
within the units. These advocates also argue that if 
practical experience is permitted to be acquired in indus¬ 
try, it may tend to degenerate in employment in specific 
functional areas and no regard may be had to the need 
for exposure to all aspects of the career. 

5.2 The ICAI’s requirements for practical experience 
are a blend of the two forums of acquiring practical 
experience. Of the three years of practical experience 
required, at least two years have to be spent in a public 
accountant’s office, thereby underlining the need for 
exposure to diverse units and their problems, with an 
optional last year being spent in an approved industrial 
unit, provided the experience is obtained under a member 
of the Institute. It is, of course, open to a trainee to 
spend the whole of the three years of practical experience 
in a public accountant’s office. The option of serving the 
last year of practical experience in an approved industrial 
unit is not known to have been exercised on anything 
like a widespread scale; and, indeed, the experience 
gathered by the trainees who have exercised that option 
is also sometimes found to be of questionable merit. But 
it must be conceded that the ICAI’s experience has not 
been of a sufficiently long period so as to warrant assess¬ 
ment or conclusion either way. 
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6.1 A question related to the question of practical 
experience is about the nature and content of the practical 
training. The ICAI’s present requirement of obtaining 
practical training in a public accountant’s office is at 
times criticised on the ground that there is a wide gulf 
between the expectation of turning out a well-rounded 
accountant and the actual achievement. This is obviously 
because of the great diversity that exists in the nature 
and size of the practice of different practitioners. The 
nature of experience gained by a trainee would to a large 
extent depend on the nature of the practice of his princi¬ 
pal and it is conceivable that the scope for all-round 
training may not exist in a given practitioner’s office. 
Coupled with this possibility is the rigid requirement of a 
trainee entering into a covenant with the principal to 
serve the full length of the training period with that 
practitioner, barring certain exceptional eventualities. 
The consequent lack of mobility accentuates the problem 
of inadequate training resulting from a lack of variety or 
size of practice in a given firm. There can indeed be no 
uniform yardstick to judge the efficacy of the present 
system of the ICAI. But, recognising the weakness of the 
existing system, the ICAI published a model staff training 
programme. This publication is not intended to be a 
rigid time schedule for the training of the trainees but is 
only a model which may be followed by members at 
their option. However, the real weakness arises from the 
lack of variety and size of practice and a model staff 
training programme cannot mitigate that deficiency. The 
Institute also encourages secondment of training con¬ 
tracts although only for a maximum period of six months. 
The Solomon Committee in the U.K. has recommended 
dispensing with the system of having a rigid contract 
between a principal and his trainee and instead recognis¬ 
ing the period of service put in under different principals 
with the limitation that any period of less than eight 
months under a principal should be ignored. The ob¬ 
jective behind this recommendation obviously is to en¬ 
courage mobility amongst trainees from one principal to 
another. There is, however, a grave reservation subject to 
which such a recommendation can be considered: if un¬ 
restricted mobility is permitted, the principal may lose 
interest in his trainee, since he is unsure as to whether 
the trainee would continue serving his training period 
under him. Also, too much of mobility could well reduce 
the real utility of practical training. 

6.2 There are two approaches to cure this malady of 
inadequate training: fundamental and curative. Under 
the fundamental approach the right to train itself would 
be regulated by the profession in such a manner that 
practitioners having inadequate or non-diverse practice 


pose the profession will have to review the practice of its 
members, both in terms of magnitude and diversity, 
before granting permission to train students, for the 
objective of accountancy education is to produce a well- 
rounded professional person which objective would not 
be fulfilled in the absence of such diversity. However, 
such an approach could be unworkable and may even 
lead to delicate problems of convincing the members of 
the profession that the system is designed in the interest 
of the profession as a whole. There cannot be any uni¬ 
form yardstick with which to judge the suitability of a 
practitioner to impart training. In the ultimate analysis, 
even if reasonably flexible yardsticks are applied, smaller 
practitioners are less likely to qualify for the right to 
train and the reform may then become impossible. The 
curative approach would be to provide for a compulsory 
maintenance of progress report for each trainee which 
report would be reviewed by the Institute from time to 
time to ascertain as to whether the training actually 
imparted conforms to the expected minimum standard. 
Failure to attain such standard may result in the principal 
being barred to impart training in the future but he may 
be permitted to come up again if he can satisfy the Insti¬ 
tute that since the earlier annulment his practice has 
changed or enlarged so as to justify a review of the 
earlier annulment. Whilst this approach may be more 
workable than the earlier approach, it would still be 
subject to numerous practical difficulties; but despite 
these difficulties, the system can lead to at least an 
objective assessment of the training being actually im¬ 
parted and, in any case, as a moral deterrant against the 
principal disregarding his duty to impart the right type 
and degree of training. 

6.3 A question related to the question of allowing a 
trainee to be trained in an industrial unit, instead of in a 
practitioner’s office, is as to whether in the event such a 
student after membership desires to enter public practice 
he should be required to undergo internship in another 
practitioner’s office for a certain minimum period. There 
can be no question that if practical experience can be 
permitted to be had in an industrial unit as distinct from 
a practitioner’s office, before such a person is ‘let loose 
on the society’ as a practising accountant, he ought to be 
made to undergo a certain minimum internship so as to 
inculcate in him the qualities of a practitioner. The ICAI 
grants certificates of practice to its members as a matter 
of course, irrespective of whether a member is actively 
engaged in practice or not. One of the reasons for this 
practice is the requirement that the whole (or at least the 
bulk) of practical experience has to be obtained in a 
practitioner’s office and that once such training has been 
imparted, the trainee, after qualifying, can enter practice 
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as a matter of course. Advocates of changing the present 
method of imparting practical training by permitting such 
training to be acquired also in an industrial unit almost 
wholly would, nevertheless, concede that if such a trainee 
wants to enter public practice he must first undergo a 
certain minimum internship in a practitioner’s office. 

7. Curriculum and Elective Subjects 

The importance of theoretical education has earlier 
been emphasised. It is only to be expected that this 
importance will grow further in future. Therefore, the 
curriculum for the accountants of the future will have to 
be more meaningfully devised and constantly reviewed so 
as to impart education which is relevant and adequate. 
Perhaps, as a necessary corollary, the emphasis in the 
curriculum will shift from practice-oriented subjects to 
conceptual ones. A related question is as to whether in 
devising the curriculum the student should be permitted 
to opt for specialised subjects on an optional basis or 
whether the curriculum should be restricted to a uniform 
list of subjects, leaving specialisation to be obtained after 
the qualification is acquired. The ICAI had one uniform 
curriculum for all students until October 1973, where¬ 
after a certain amount of choice or option has been 
introduced largely to cater to this demand for specialisa¬ 
tion. Till late ’sixties the emphasis in the ICAI’s theoretical 
education was largely on subjects which were intended to 
be relevant from the point of view of public practice. 
But that left a large gap in the level of the students’ 
knowledge, since a substantial number from out of the 
new accountants opted for industrial employment as 
their career. The curriculum was, therefore, drastically 
revised in 1973. The two principal characteristics of this 
revision were: shift towards conceptual knowledge and 
allowing choice of specialised subjects in the final exami¬ 
nation. However, the choice of specialised subjects is 
more symbolic than real, as almost 80% of the curriculum 
still represents the hard core of compulsory subjects to 
be learned by each and every student. This halting ap¬ 
proach is, perhaps, due to the grave controversy that 
surrounded the stream theory. The protagonists of the 
stream theory argue that it is unfair to burden a student 
with matters which do not interest him having regard to 
his ultimate goal and by providing for specialisation (and 
hence cutting out ‘non-relcvant’ subjects), attention can 
be concentrated on relevant subjects thereby making 
education more meaningful. They also argue that pro¬ 
fessional education in current times cannot be a generalis¬ 
ed education; and in any given career, be it public prac¬ 
tice or industrial employment, one has to select an area 
of specialisation although that decision may be taken at 
a later stage in one’s career. The antagonists of the stream 
theory argue that the basic objective of the profession is 


to produce well-rounded accountant who can be moulded 
to any career and that it is neither proper nor fair to 
oblige a person to select his career irreversibly since a 
choice once wrongly made may ruin the career altogether. 
They also argue that since theoretical knowledge will 
have to be related to practical experience and since the 
latter can only be of a general nature, a curriculum 
based on ultimate specialisation may well be a one- 
legged race. The 1973 reform of the ICAI, therefore, 
reaffirms its basic faith in generalised education, making 
only a symbolic concession to the theory of providing for 
specialisation. The antagonists of the stream theory also 
emphasise the advantage to be gained through similarity 
of background and exposure to attitude of independence 
and objectivity. They point out that the profession’s 
objective is not to produce an accountant who can fit 
only into certain spheres but is to produce an accountant 
who can be moulded to specific requirements based on a 
general body of knowledge and experience. Finally, they 
point out that different streams may result in too much 
of elitism which would be undesirable especially if the 
profession enjoys statutory recognition since, in that 
case, the statutory monopoly conferred on the profession 
would carry with it the concomitant obligation to 
generate enough numbers required to meet the expecta¬ 
tions of the society. Indeed, such elitism would be self- 
defeating if international mobility is recognised since the 
vacuum resulting from such elitism would be automati¬ 
cally filled up through influx of others and in that case 
the national profession would, in fact, be doing disservice 
to itself. In this context, it is also necessary to remember 
the fact that the basic purpose for which the accountancy 
profession was instituted was its attest function which, 
despite the addition of several other functions, continues 
to be the bedrock on which the profession’s foundations 
exist. 

8. Imparting Theoretical Education 

Since theoretical education is increasingly the more 
important part of a student’s education, a pertinent 
question that arises is as to how that theoretical educa¬ 
tion is to be imparted. Ideally, theoretical education can 
best be imparted in a class room where a manageable 
number of students participate under practice-oriented 
teaching methods. However, the basic question that 
really affects the choice, of the machinery for imparting 
theoretical education is one of financial constraints and 
physical limitations. In countries like the U.K., poly¬ 
technics and private institutions abound. But in India 
having regard to the vast size of the country and the 
spread of the trainees throughout the length and breadth 
of the country it has not been possible to devise insti¬ 
tutions which can provide theoretical education in an 
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ideal or near-ideal manner. Nevertheless, recognising the 
importance of theoretical education, the ICAI has taken 
upon itself the task of providing that education through 
postal coaching. There are more than 20,000 students 
undergoing professional education and the ICAI has 
found this second-best alternative of postal education as 
the only answer to the imperative need for imparting 
proper and adequate theoretical education. Owing to the 
obvious limitations of this method, however, the purpose 
of theoretical education is substantially diluted. In the 
ultimate analysis, for want of a proper agency to impart 
theoretical education, cramming becomes rampant. The 
most interesting definition of cramming is given by Mr. 
Holmes (‘Accountancy’, January, 1976) when he equates 
cramming “to mean the passing of an examination with 
a rapid spurt of effort, and without the background of 
education one would normally have acquired to get 
through the exams. It is examination passing without 
education”. Conscious of these limitations, the ICAI 
accepted, as far back as 1970, the proposal made by its 
Review Committee on Accounting Education to set up 
accounting academies where, for a period of three 
months, students can undergo teaching in the class-room 
atmosphere. Setting up such academies, especially in a 
vast country like India, requires substantial outlay, both 
non-recurring and recurring. In this context, a perplexing 
phenomenon which needs to be noted is that, compared 
to other professions like medicine or engineering, coun¬ 
tries are not known to invest substantially in the training 
for the accountancy profession. This is not to suggest 
that in India institutions providing theoretical education 
for the professional qualification do not exist. But two 
points need to be noted: firstly, they are more an excep¬ 
tion rather than a rule. Secondly, they are at best re- 
visional classes providing, if you like, an impetus to the 
student to pass the examination, as Mr. Holmes has 
described, “with a rapid spurt of effort”. 

9, Examinations 

The next question is the question relating to the 
examinations conducted by the profession before the 
professional qualification is conferred. The system of 
examinations would, of course, differ from country to 
country depending on the goals and content of its 
theoretical education. The ICAI requires passing of at 
least two examinations, the intermediate and the final. In 
addition, the ICAI conducts an entrance examination 
required to be taken by persons who arc not graduates 
of a recognised University or are not with a prescribed 
minimum of marks in the graduate examination. Of these 
examinations, the final examination has to be taken only 
after the completion of the practical training period, the 
objective being not to erode the period of practical train¬ 


ing which taking the final examinations during that period 
would inevitably involve. Therefore, the three examina¬ 
tions can be divided as: pre-training, in-training and post¬ 
training. Examinations in India are conducted in the old 
British way whereby a question paper is to be answered 
within allotted time and answers are valued based on 
individual parts of the question paper. This system of 
paper setting and valuation is certainly not the ideal one 
but when one considers the gigantic nature of the prob¬ 
lem—examining more than 20,000 students twice a year— 
one can only conclude that, under the circumstances, 
that is the best available method. This again leads to 
cramming and examinations are regarded more as a 
burden than a true test of skills, a test of memory rather 
than of knowledge. To that extent, the true purpose of 
education is diluted. 

10. Continuing Education 

10.1 Vast and rapid changes in the environment in 
which accountants function have made professional obso¬ 
lescence a reality and no Institute can afford not to pro¬ 
vide suitable post-graduate and continuing education 
programmes. The ICAI conducts twice a year a special 
examination for post-graduate studies which again is a 
blend of theoretical education and practical experience, in 
that the conferment of the post-graduate qualification 
depends also on the student having worked with an 
approved organization. The post-graduate examination 
and training on account of historical exigencies, is ex¬ 
clusively confined to management subjects. But the bulk 
of continuing education is provided by the ICAI through 
numerous symposia and programmes held throughout 
the country by the Institute and its regional wings. These 
programmes by and large deal with subjects which 
are of day-to-day practical importance and enjoy an 
immense response except when they deal with some un¬ 
conventional areas of practice like operations research. 
That members of the Institute should be involved in a 
greater measure in the Institute’s continuing education 
programmes has been a matter of great concern to the 
ICAI; and, indeed, in 1971, it was suggested that a 
certain minimum participation in continuing education 
programmes must be made compulsory by stipulating it 
as a condition for the renewal of the certificate of 
practice periodically. Practical difficulties, especially the 
obligation to have the programmes even in far off 
places, made the Institute drop this proposal. But such 
compulsion, it is thought, is more a symbolic recognition 
of the need for continuing education, since, by and large, 
most members do participate in these programmes 
although such participation is confined to programmes 
which appear to the members to be of immediate 
advantage rather than those which provide a long¬ 
term enlargement of skills. 
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10.2 The question of undertaking an objective exami¬ 
nation of a member’s attainments was also considered by 
the ICAI when it considered about six years ago as to 
whether grant of fellowship, which is presently done 
purely on efflux of time—five years—should be linked to 
professional attainments. That suggestion was ultimately 
abandoned but the need for making the fellowship of the 
Institute more meaningful is an interesting question. 

11. Whither Changes 

That changes in the content and range of professional 
education and training arc inevitable in view of the fast¬ 
changing environment in which the profession works is in 
principle undeniable. But it is often thought that these 
changes should not be made in a widespread or rapid 
manner as it is felt that too many and too fast changes 
can only result in an accountant not having the requisite 
knowledge and experience and, on the other hand, may 
have the most deleterious and unsettling effect on the 
profession as a whole. Prof. Carsberg voices his concern 
thus (‘Accountancy’, January, 1976): 

“It seems to me that in terms of education, the 
Institute has implemented an extra-ordinarily large 
number of new things in the recent past. We must 
now enter a period in which we look at those new 
things to see whether they are working, before we 
embark upon the next leg of change. To imagine that 
we are at this stage entering a new period of rapid 
change would be misleading. We need to stand back 
for a little while and see where we have got to before 
we go rapidly forward again.” 

Nevertheless, even granting the need for stability, the 
question of adapting professional education and training 
to the changing needs of the society cannot be brushed 
aside. Any attitude of undue caution can only result in 
denying the profession its due role in the society, for the 
inexorable market laws of demand and supply would 
edge out the profession if the members do not come 
up to the society’s expectation. This is not merely a 
theoretical possibility: it was believed that in India 
management graduates may have been preferred to 
Chartered Accountants since the latter lacked knowledge 
in management subjects until the Institute revised its 
curriculum in 1973. It is, of course, true that the effect 
of the changes can only be judged in the long term; but 
that cannot undermine the need for making changes 
which are necessary to preserve, protect and promote the 
interests of the members of the profession immediately 
for, in the long run, as Lord Keynes said, we are all 
dead. The ICAI’s approach, which was adopted by the 
Council in 1970, was a commitment to have a fresh look 
every five years without, of course, undermining the need 


for stability Indeed, it is for that very reason that the 
Review Committee on Accounting Education appointed 
in 1975 is currently busy examining the whole question 
of education and training. 

12. International Standards 

With increasing internationalisation, the profession 
throughout the world is now concerned with the question 
of achieving a certain broad minimum range of training 
and educational requirements as is evident from the 
setting up of the Education Sub-Committee of the Inter¬ 
national Co-ordination Committee on Accounting Pro¬ 
fession. This is indeed a welcome augury. The education 
sub-committee of the ICCAP is yet to submit its final 
report but the exposure draft which was circulated to the 
member-countries does indicate that a sincere effort is 
being made in this direction. It is, of course, idle to 
assume that any significant mobility would result from 
this endeavour. Nevertheless, one immediate advantage 
of such minimum standards is that the profession 
throughout the world would then show a greater respect 
for educational standards than in the past. However, the 
real difficulty lies in the sphere of practical experience. 
The accounting profession in many countries has given 
up—or at any rate thinking of giving up—the mandatory 
requirement of practical experience as a necessary condi¬ 
tion for professional qualification. But so far as it con¬ 
cerns the ICAI, it believes that what is dispensable is the 
rigidity about the nature of practical training and the 
forum for acquiring it and that the advantages of practical 
training far out-weigh the likely advantages to be gained 
through its total dispensation. 

13. Trends 

The trends presently noticed in the education re¬ 
quirements for the profession are likely to continue in 
future—perhaps, with greater vigour. Thus, increasingly 
lesser emphasis on application of day-to-day practical 
skills may continue. Instead, a systems approach is 
likely to predominate. With the growth and complexity 
of corporate transactions and increasing automation, 
auditing techniques have been and are being suitably 
modified in this very direction. The increasingly impor¬ 
tant role which the profession is expected to perform in 
corporate and public affairs would necessitate a con¬ 
ceptual approach without sacrificing the skills of doing 
a thing rather than mere diagnosis. The attest function of 
the profession would be largely supplemented by a wider 
reporting function and public agencies and Government 
would rely on the services of the profession more and 
more. As an instance can be cited the recent amendment 
in the income-tax law in India whereby the Revenue can 
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order a tax audit in a given case. To match these trends 
the accounting education would necessarily undergo 
changes. The nature and rapidity of changes may vary 
from country to country; but the two common trends 
that are likely to overshadow other changes are a shift 
in emphasis from skill-oriented areas to conceptual 
knowledge and a systems approach as distinct from an 
all-embracing verification approach. Whilst the need for 
undergoing practical experience may be dispensed with 
either wholly or in part in countries where educational 
standards are fairly high and the system for imparting 
theoretical education practice oriented—practical instruc¬ 
tion as the Solomon Committee describes it—it is un¬ 
likely that practical experience would be wholly dispensed 
with at least for those members who wish to engage in 
public practice and practical experience may then be 
required on a post-qualification basis as a condition 
before a certificate of practice can be granted. A trend 
which has still not gathered momentum, but which is 
likely to, is a trend towards specialisation. This is es¬ 
pecially true in a country like India where separate 
Institutes have been set up under legislative mandate for 
performing apparently divergent but in reality not-so- 
divergent functions. But an accountant of tomorrow is 
likely to be the same solid base of practical skills as he 
was in the past. 

14. Broad Conclusions 

(a) There is a shift in the emphasis from practical skills 
to conceptualisation. 


(b) There is increasing awareness that what the society 
expects from the profession cannot be adequately 
achieved unless the entry requirements to the pro¬ 
fession are made more selective providing for a 
certain minimum standard of scholastic ability and 
maturity. 

(c) The requirement for obtaining practical experience 
exclusively in a practitioner’s office deserves a 
second look in the light of the inescapable fact that 
a relatively greater number from out of the new 
accountants turn to industrial employment as their 
career. 

(d) Irrespective of the forum through which practical 
experience is required to be obtained, there is need 
for greater vigilance about the nature and content of 
that experience. 

(e) There is greater awareness of the need to modify the 
system of examinations so as to avoid cramming. 

(f) Preference for class-room teaching and practical 
instruction would underline future teaching reforms. 

(g) Since at least a small number of the members of the 
profession will have to turn specialists, there is 
increasing awareness of introducing, at least par¬ 
tially, elective subjects in addition to the hard-core 
ones. 



APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE A 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS OF INDIA 

A. Please TICK (V) in the Appropriate Squares. 

B. If a question is not applicable to you, it may please be so stated. 


PART I—PRELIMINARY 


1. Educational Qualification: 
Post-graduate 
Graduate 
Non-Graduate 


2. If a Graduate/Post-Graduate state Graduate Post-Graduate 

a) University : : 

b) Degree : : 

c) Year of Graduation : : 

d) Class or Percentage of marks obtained : : 

e) Medium of Instruction : : 

3. Which of the following subjects did you offer for your graduation as a main 
subject: 

English .. Mathematics 

Economics .. Accounting and Auditing 

Mercantile Law & Company Law .. Statistics 

Others (specify) 


4. What mainly motivated you to take up the profession of Chartered 
Accountancy? 

a) Monetary reward .. b) Status 

c) Challenge and creative opportunity d) Parental influence 

e) Service to the Society 

5. Details of your apprenticeship: 

a) Period of waiting after decision to secure apprenticeship (after the Months 

declaration of qualifying examination’s results) : 

b) Mode of securing apprenticeship 

Through own efforts : 

Through introduction by friend/relative : 

Yes No 

c) Did you make use of the vacancy list prepared by the Institute : 

6. Indicate the number of attempts made before passing the examinations of 
the Institute 

Entrance .. Final 

Intermediate .. Both Groups 

Group I only 
Group II only 
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7. What was the percentage of marks obtained by you in the following exami¬ 
nations in which you were declared successful: 

Entrance : % 

Intermediate : % 

Final 

Both Groups : % 

Group l : % 

Group II : % 


8. Please state the dates of: 

a) Commencement of Training 

b) Completion of Training 

9. What is/was the average annual income of your parents/guardians, during 
the period of your apprenticeship: 

Rs. 6,000/- and below 
Between Rs. 6,001 and Rs. 15,000 
Between Rs. 15,001 and Rs. 25,000 
Rs. 25,001 and above 

10. Please state the occupation of your parents/guardians during the period of 
apprenticeship 
Profession 
Service 
Education 

11. Where did you receive your school education? 

Village 

Town 

City 

12. Please indicate the place where you were/are undergoing apprenticeship: 

Regional Headquarters : 

Branch Centre of a Regional Council : 

Others : 

13. Where do/did you live during the period of your apprenticeship? 

With parents : 

With relatives : 

Hostel : 

Boarding House : 

14. Indicate the approximate number of the following in the firm in which you 
are/were apprenticed: 

Partners 

Qualified Assistants 

Audit Clerks : 

Paid Employees : 

PART II—PRACTICAL TRAINING 

15. Is the present period of practical training: Ade- Inade¬ 

quate quate 


a) for Articled trainees 

b) for Audit clerks 
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Agriculture 
Business 
Others (specify) 


Other 
Com¬ 
ments 
if any 







No 


16. Guidance provided by your Principal: 

a) Does/did your Principal provide guidance in respect of suitable reading 
material 

b) Does/did your Principal supervise your studies? 

c) Is/was there a system of providing regular theoretical instruction in 
your Principal’s Office? 

d) If yes, the manner in which instruction was received: 
i) Individual discussion with 


ii) Organisation of 

e) How much leave were you allowed for: 

i) Intermediate Examination 
(state number of weeks) 

ii) Final Examination 
(state number of weeks) 

f) Was this 


Yes 


Part- Quali- Others 
ners fied 

Assistants 

Group Regular 
Discussion classes 

: ATTEMPT 

First . 

: Second . 

First . 

: Second . 

: Adequate .. Inadequate .. 


17. In case your apprenticeship began prior to 1st July 1973, did lack of stipend 
cause any difficulty in pursuing your studies? 

18. Do/did you find the present system of stipends? 


Yes 


Satisfactory 


papers to the students? 


No 




Not satisfactory 


19. a) 

Does/did your Principal maintain a text book library for use of 
apprentices? 

Yes 

No 

b) 

Does/did he make available the Institute’s publications and pronounce¬ 
ments to the students? 

Yes 

No 

c) 

Does/did he make available Technical Journals and Financial News- 

Yes 

No 


20. a) Who mainly supervises/supervised your work during the period of 
apprenticeship? 

Partner/Proprietor 

Qualified Assistant : 

Others : 

b) During the course of your apprenticeship to what extent is/was possi- Closely 

ble for you to correlate your studies with the practical work handled by Reasonably 

you? Not at all 


21. Does/did your practical training include any of the following:— Yes No 

a) Preparation of accounts ; 

b) Audit of proprietary or partnership firms : 

c) Audit of limited Companies : 

d) Audit of Trusts, Societies/non-profit organisations 

e) Audit of co-operative societies : 

f) Income-tax and Sales-tax proceedings 

g) Management Accounting systems Yes No 

i Financial Accounting system : 

ii Cost Accounting system : 

iii Standard Costing and Budgetary Control : 

iv Project planning and appraisal : 

v Financial negotiations and reporting : 

vi Other management services 
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Yes 


No 


h) Maintenance and/or audit of mechanised accounts 

i) Installation of Computer systems 

j) Internal Audit 

k) Secretarial Services 

l) Investigations 
m) Others (specify) 

22. Is/was your training adequate in the following respects? 

a) Developing proper habits of work 

b) Perceiving business and industrial realities & problems 

c) Creating professional expertise and bent of mind 

d) As a foil to your theoretical studies 

e) Developing independence and objectivity 

23. Should Industrial Training be 


24. What is/was the area covered by your Industrial training: 

a) Preparation and maintenance of books of account and statutory books 

b) Finalisation of accounts 

c) Management accounting systems 

i Financial Accounting system 

ii Cost Accounting system 

4i Standard Costing and Budgetary Control 

iv Project planning and appraisal 

v Financial negotiations & reporting 

vi Other management services 

d) Maintenance and/or audit of mechanised accounts 

e) Installation of computer systems 

f) Internal Audit 

g) Acquaintance with various functional areas of the organisation like 
marketing, production, personnel etc. 

h) Taxation 

i) Company Law & Secretarial work 

j) Others (specify) 

25. In case you did not/do not propose to opt for Industrial training, the reasons 
therefor 

a) Lack of suitable opportunity 

b) Continuing possibility of adequate opportunity of work with the 
Principal himself 

c) Facilities not being available near home 

d) Apprehension about non-availability of leave for examination 

e) Others (specify) 

26. In case you opted/or propose to opt for Industrial training the reasons therefor 

i) Better or Diversified experience 

ii) Higher Stipend 

iii) Possibility of being employed later in the same undertaking 

iv) Desire to work under a specified member in Industry 

v) Others (specify) 

27. Do you consider the present period of Industrial training to be 


Yes 


Optional 
Compulsory 
Not required 


No 
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: Adequate 
Inadequate 
Too long 











28. Is/was the Staff Training Programme as recommended by the Institute 

followed by your Principal during your training? : Completely 

Partially 
Not at all 

29. How many hours per week do you approximately spend on practical training 

in your Principal’s Office : Less than 30 hrs 

30-35 hrs 
35-40 hrs 
40 hrs and above 

PART III—THEORETICAL TRAINING 

30. Should the principal aim of theoretical education provided by the Institute be Yes No 

a) Preparation for examination : 

b) Imparting of knowledge of relevance to the profession : 

c) Development of analytical abilities, decision-making and other charac¬ 
teristics of a disciplined mind associated with professionals 

Useful Not useful 

31. Do you consider the study material furnished by the Coaching Board : 

32. How many hours of study per week do/did you approximately spend on the 7 hrs 14 hrs 21 hrs 

study materials supplied by the Coaching Board? : 

Study Sug- Other 

Mat- gested Sour- 

erial Test ces 

Books 


Study Sug- Other 

Mat- gested Sour- 

erial Test ces 

Books 

3. Statistics : 

4 Auditing : 

5. Mercantile Law & Company Law : 

6. General Commercial Knowledge : 

b) Intermediate (New Syllabus) 

1. Accounting 

2. Elements of Income-tax Law : 

3. Cost Accounting : 

4. Auditing 

5. Mercantile Law, Company Law & Industrial Law : 

6. Business Mathematics : 

7. Statistics : 

8. Organisation and Management 

c) Final (Old Syllabus) 

1. Advanced Accounting : 

2. Management Accounting 

3. Costing : 

4. Auditing : 


33. For answering the Coaching Board test papers which of the following 
materials have/had you been utilising 
a) Intermediate (Old Syllabus) 

1. Accounting 

2. Cost Accounts 
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5. Taxation 

6. Commercial Law 

7. Company Law 

8. Economics 

34. Preparing for examination which of the following materials have/had you 
been utilising: 

a) Intermediate (Old Syllabus) 

1. Accounting 

2. Cost Accounts 

3. Statistics 

4. Auditing 

5. Mercantile Law & Company Law 

6. General Commercial Knowledge 

b) Intermediate (New Syllabus) 

1. Accounting 

2. Elements of Income-tax Law 

3. Cost Accounting 

4. Auditing 

5. Mercantile Law, Company Law & Industrial Law 

6. Business Mathematics 

7. Statistics 

8. Organisation and Management 

c) Final (Old Syllabus) 

1. Advanced Accounting 

2. Management Accounting 

3. Costing 

4. Auditing 

5. Taxation 

6. Commercial Law 

7. Company Law 

8. Economics 

35. Do/did you find the standard of Coaching Board test papers in comparison 

with the standard of Institute’s examination papers: High 

At par 
Low 

36. Do/did you find the time for preparing and answering compulsory test papers 

of the Coaching Board: Adequate 

Inadequate 

37. Do/did you find the examination and evaluation of the answer papers by the 

Coaching Board to be: Satisfactory 

Not satisfactory 

38. Did you at any time return any of your answer papers for being rechecked Yes No 

by the Coaching Board? : 

39. How were your difficulties in answering the test papers resolved 

by 

i) Writing to the Coaching Board : 

ii) Contacting the Principal or other Members : 

iii) Contacting College teachers/tutors : 

iv) Contacting senior colleagues : 

v) Other means (specify) : 


Study Sug- Other 

Mat- gested Sour- 

erial Text ces 

Books 
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No 


40. Do/did you go through your answer papers after they are/were returned Yes 

to you? : 

41. Do you think that oral classes in the evening with compulsory tutorials 

would be a good substitute for test papers? : 

If yes, what should be the duration of the classes : 4 months 

5 months 

6 months 


42. Have you found 

i) Revision test papers 

ii) Suggested answers 

43. Do/did you go through the Students’ section of the Journal? 
If yes, do you think it serves a useful purpose 


Useful Not useful 


Yes 


No 


PART IV—EXAMINATION 

44. Do you consider that there should be a restriction on the number of attempts 
within which a candidate should pass the examination? 

45. If yes, how many 

46. The present/proposed system of grouping in the Intermediate/Final exami¬ 
nation are as follows*** 


Yes No 

No. of attempt 


Intermediate 

Final 


Do you find the 
groupings 

1) Present groupings 

2) Proposed groupings 

47. Do/did you find any difficulty because of the present requirement that 
examination papers should be answered in English only 


Intermediate Final 

Satis- Unsatis- Satis- Unsatis¬ 
factory factory factory factory 


***Papers prescribed for the Intermediate (New Syllabus) and the Final Examination (New Syllabus) are as under:— 

Intermediate (New Syllabus) 


1. Accounting 

2. Accounting and 
Elements of Income-tax 

3. Costing 

4. Auditing 

5. Mercantile Law, Company Law & Industrial Law 

6. Business Mathematics & Statistics 

7. Organisation and Management 


Depth of knowledge required 
Expert knowledge. 

Company Accounts—Expert knowledge. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Candidates will not be expected to be called upon to give an 
expert legal opinion. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Basic Knowledge. 


Final Examination—(New Syllabus) 


Group I; 

1. Advanced Accounting 

2. Financial Management 

3. Management information and Control Systems 

4. Cost Records and Cost Control 

5. Auditing 


Depth of knowledge required 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Basic knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 
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Group II: 

6. Company Law and Secretarial Practice 

7. Direct Tax Laws 

8. Economics and National Accounting 
Additional Papers—Any two of the following: 

1. Corporate Management 

2. Operations Research and Statistical Analysis 

3. Managerial Economics 

4. Systems Analysis and Data processing 

5. Production and Inventory Control 

6. Tax Planning and Tax Management. 

7. Management and Operational Audit 


Expert knowledge. 

“Expert knowledge” level. 
Reasonable working knowledge. 

Reasonable working knowledge, 
-do- 
-do- 

Basic knowledge. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 
Expert knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 


Group & Paper proposed for the Intermediate and Final Examinations (New Syllabus) are as under 


Intermediate—New Syllabus—Proposed by the Council 


Group I: 

1. Accounting 

2. Accounting and 

Elements of Income-tax Laws 

3. Cost Accounting 

4. Auditing 
Group II: 

1. Mercantile Law, Company Law and Industrial Law 

2. Business Mathematics and Statistics 

3. Organisation and Management 


Depth of knowledge required. 

Expert knowledge. 

Company Accounts—Expert knowledge. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Candidates will not be expected to be called upon to give an 
Expert legal opinion. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Basic knowledge. 


Final Examination—New Syllabus—Proposed by the Council 


Group 1: 

1. Advanced Accounting 

2. Financial Management 

3. Auditing 
Group II: 

4. Company Law 

5. Direct Tax Laws 

6. Economics and National Accounting 
Group III: 


Depth of knowledge required. 
Expert knowledge. 

Reasonable working knowledge 
Expert knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

“Expert knowledge” level. 
Reasonable working knowledge. 


Candidates are to choose any of the following combinations: 


Combination "A”: 

7. Corporate Management 

8. Managerial Economics 

9. Secretarial Practice 
Combination “B”: 

7. Operations Research and Statistical Analysis 

8. Systems Analysis and Data Processing 

9. Cost Records and Cost Control 
Combination ”C”: 

7. Management Information and Control Systems 

8. Tax Planning and Tax Management 

9. Management and Operational Audit 


— Reasonable working knowledge. 

-do- 

— -do- 


— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Basic knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Basic knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE B 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS OF INDIA 


A. Please TICK (V) in the Appropriate Squares 

B. If a question is not applicable to you, it may please be so stated 


A—PRELIMINARY 


1. Please state the year of 

(i) Commencement of apprenticeship 

(ii) Completion of apprenticeship 

(iii) Completion of Final Examination 

(iv) Age on admission to membership 

2. If you have qualified for membership during the last three years, indicate 
your average annual earnings 

Below Rs. 10,000/- 
Rs. 10,001 to 15,000 
Rs. 15,001 to 20,000 
Rs. 20,001 to 25,000 
Rs. 25,001 and above 

3. Are you in practice or in service? 

Practice 

Service 

Other Occupation (specify) 

4. A If in practice, please provide information on the following regarding 

your organisation and nature of work. 

a) No. of years of practice 

b) If prior to taking up practice you were in service, indicate number 
of years in service 

c) No. of firms in which you are a partner 

d) No. of partners in each firm 

e) No. of qualified assistants in each firm 

4. B Percentage of total time devoted by you to 

a) Accounting & Auditing 

b) Taxation 

c) Management Services 

d) Others 

5. If you arc in service, indicate 

a) Total No. of years in service 

b) If prior to taking up service, you were in practice, indicate the number 
of years in practice 

c) Your position in the Organisation 

d) Your area of functioning: 

Financial Accounting 


1st 2nd 3rd 

Year Year Year 


Wholly Partially 


% 

% 

% 

% 100 % 
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Cost Accounting 
Management Accounting 
Taxation 
Internal Audit 

EDP & Mechanised Accounting 
Financial Management 
Secretarial Work 
General Management 
Other functional areas 

e) No, of subordinate staff reporting to you 

a) Chartered Accountants 

b) Others 


B—ENTRY TO THE PROFESSION 

6. What in your opinion should be the minimum age of a candidate starting 16 17 

apprenticeship? Years Years 

7. a) Do you think that the basic qualification for entry to apprenticeship for 

profession should be— 

Degree in Commerce only 

Any degree of recognised University except the degree in Fine or 
Performing Arts 

Passing the Intermediate examination of any recognised University or 
an examination equivalent thereto 

b) Do you consider that passing the Institute’s Entrance examination before 

entry to apprenticeship for the profession should be compulsory for Yes 

i) All candidates 

ii) Non-commerce graduates only 

Yes 

iii) Non-graduates only 

iv) Graduates securing less than 50% marks in their degree examination 

8. Do you think proficiency in English is a prerequisite for entry into the Yes 

profession? 

9. Do you think an aptitude test for entry into the profession will serve a useful Yes 

purpose? 

10. Do you feel that the present system of additional vacancies for first class Yes 

graduates be extended to students securing 50% marks or more in the En¬ 
trance examination 

11. The papers prescribed for the Entrance examination are as follows: 

1. Elements of Accounting 

2. English 

3. Logic and Elementary Business Mathematics 

4. General Commercial Knowledge and Economics 
Do you suggest any addition or deletion of any of the papers 

Subject 

Addition Deletion 

1. 

2 . 

3. 
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Reasonable Working Knowledge 
-■ do - 

Basic Knowledge 
Reasonable Working Knowledge 


18 

Years 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 





C—PRACTICAL TRAINING 


12. Would you favour a system under which the Institute would be able to assist 

a limited number of students of outstanding merit in firms of their choice Yes No 

through creation of additional vacancies, if necessary? 

13. Do you consider that the qualifying practical training for the membership 

of the Institute should only be obtained under a member of the Institute, Yes ' No 

whether in practice or in service? 

If not, would you consider the following be recognised as equivalent to such 

practical training: Wholly Partially Not at all 

a) Class I Officers belonging to Indian Revenue Service, IA & AS Railway 
Accounts and Defence Accounts 

b) Gazetted Officers in State Accounts and Audit Services 

c) Members of Subordinate Services either at the Centre or in the States 
dealing with accounts, audit and allied matters 

d) Members of the Institute of Company Secretaries of India 

e) Members of the Institute of Cost & Works Accountants of India 

f) Graduates occupying supervisory or higher positions in Accounts de¬ 
partments of industrial and business undertakings satisfying certain 
conditions, whether in the Public sector or in the Private sector 

g) Persons with appropriate teaching experience in approved Institutions 


14. 

Even if your reply to question 13 is yes, do you consider that to promote 
reciprocity with the ICWA/ICS, a relaxation in the extent of such practical 

Yes 

No 


training is called for? 



15. 

Do you consider that the Final Examination 

should be taken only after the completion of the practical training? 


• • 


Could be taken during the course of practical training? 

Could in appropriate cases, be taken before the commencement of the practi¬ 


• » 


cal training? 


• • 

16. 

Are you in favour of abolishing Audit Clerkship? 

Yes 

No 

17. 

Is the period of practical training for 

Ade- In- 

• • 

Too 



quate adequate 

Long 


Articled trainees 
Audit trainees 



18. 

Do you favour the suggestion that the Institute should obtain and review 
the record of practical training imparted to apprentices? 

Yes 

No 

19. 

Do you consider that the present system of allowing members to train 
apprentices based merely on efflux of time is proper? 

Yes 

No 

20. 

Do you consider that the present system of a formal deed of articles is 

Yes 

No 


necessary? 


•• 

21. 

If you think that a formal deed of articles is not necessary, 

a) would it be sufficient if simple letter of appointment is issued to the 

Yes 

No 


apprentice and registered with the Institute? 
b) Would you favour reasonable mobility of trainees from one Principal 

Yes 

No 


to another 


22. Would you suggest that in the case of a firm the contracting Principal for 
apprenticeship should be 
the individual member in the firm, as at present 
the firm itself 
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23. Do you surpervise the studies of your Articled trainees/Audit Clerks 

Is there a system of providing regular theoretical instruction in your Office 
If yes. the manner in which instruction is imparted 

i) Individual discussion with 

ii) Organisation of 

24. Do you make available a text book library for the use of your apprentices? 

25. Do you make available the Institute’s publications and pronouncements to 
the students? 

26. Do you make available the Technical Journals and Financial Newspapers 
to the students? 

27. Who mainly supervises the work of apprentices? Your- Your Qualified Others 

self Partner Assistants 


Partners Qualified Others 

Assts. 

Group Regular 

Discussion classes 

Yes No 


28. Are there opportunities for practical training in respect of the following areas: 

a) Preparation of accounts 

b) Audit of proprietary or partnership firms 

c) Audit of Limited Companies 

d) Audit of Trusts, Societies/non-profit organisations 

e) Audit of Co-operative Societies 

f) Income-tax and Sales-tax Proceedings 

g) Management Accounting Systems: 

i) Financial Accounting System 

ii) Cost Accounting System 

iii) Standard Costing and Budgetary Control 

iv) Project Planning and appraisal 

v) Financial negotiations & reporting 

vi) Other management services 

h) Maintenance and/or audit of mechanised accounts 

i) Installation of Computer System 

j) Internal Audit 

k) Secretarial services 

l) Investigation 

m) Others (specify) 

Op- Compul- Not 

29. Should Industrial Training be: tional sory required 

30. If you are in industry, what is the area covered by the Industrial training 
provided by your Institution 

a) Preparation and maintenance of books of account and statutory books 

b) Finalisation of accounts 

c) Management Accounting systems 

i) Financial Accounting System 

ii) Cost Accounting System 

iii) Standard Costing and Budgetary Control 

iv) Project planning and appraisal 
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v) Financial negotiations & reporting 

vi) Other management services 

d) Maintenance and/or audit of mechanised accounts 

e) Installation of computer system 

f) Internal Audit 

g) Acquaintance with various functional areas of the organisation like 
marketing, production, personnel etc., 

h) Taxation 

i) Company Law & Secretarial Work 

j) Others (specify) 

31. Are you in favour of the Principal keeping a systematic record of the training 
of each apprentice? 

32. To what extent have you been able to implement the recommendations made 
in the Staff Training Programme issued by the Council 

33. Are you in favour of the scheme for secondment of article trainees from one 
Principal to another? 

If so how many such trainees have taken advantage of this scheme in your 
firm during the last three years (both ways) 

34. Do you think that this scheme is 


35. Should the secondment be 

a) Without formal registration 

b) With formal registration 

36. What should be the desirable period of secondment 


a) Without formal registration 

b) With formal registration 

37. Should Articled trainees and Audit Clerks be permitted to study for other 
courses during their training period? 

If yes, should the student be permitted to pursue any course of his choice? 

If not, should the permission be restricted to all or any of the following courses 

a) B.A., 

b) B. Com., 

c) Post-graduate Courses 

d) Law 

e) Diploma of the Institute of Company Secretaries of India 

f) Diploma of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants of India 

g) Languages 

h) Others (specify) 


Yes No 

Wholly Partially Not at all 
Yes No 


Wholly Partially Not 
success- success- success¬ 
ful ful ful 


3 6 6 months 

months months to one 
year 


Yes No, 


Industrial Training 

38. Is the quota of one industrial trainee per member sufficient? 

If not, should it be increased to 

39. Have you a regular programme of training for the trainees in your organisa¬ 
tion? 


Yes 

No. 

Two 

Three 

Yes 

No 
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Yes 


No 


40. Have the opportunities provided by your organisation been fully availed of 
by the students? 

If not, which of the following, in your opinion, account for this 

a) Lack of suitable opportunity 

b) Continuing possibility of adequate opportunity of work with the Princi¬ 
pal himself 

c) Facilities not being available near home 

d) Apprehension about non-availability of leave for examination 

e) Others (specify) 

41. Do you think that the Institute should act as a clearing house for filling up 
vacancies in industrial training? 

42. What is your experience regarding the quality of students opting for indust¬ 
rial training: 

a) Outstanding 

b) Good : 

c) Average : 

d) Below Average : 

43. Is any preference given in your organisation in selecting Chartered Account¬ 
ants to those who have undergone industrial training? : 

44. How many apprentices with industrial training have been absorbed in your 

organisation so far? : 

45. Would you regard the experience obtained by your trainees as satisfactory? : 

46. Is the present test specified for an undertaking to qualify for imparting 

industrial training (viz., total assets of Rs. 50 lakhs or more) proper : 

If not, what would you consider as the proper test : 

D—WORKING HOURS, LEAVE AND STIPEND 


Yes No 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No. 

Yes 

No 


47. How many hours per week do you think an apprentice should approximately 
spend in his Principal’s office on practical training? 


30-35 35-40 40 hrs and 
hrs hrs above 


48. Is the leave available to apprentices Excessive 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

49. Do you think that the present system of paying compulsory stipends to the Yes No 

apprentices should be continued? 

In case you feel that the payment of stipend is justified, which of the follow¬ 
ing reasons have weighed with you in coming to this conclusion : 

a) The apprentices assist Principals in generating revenue : 

b) Chartered Accountants Course is long and expensive 

c) Payment of stipend is an accepted practice in countries like the U.K., 

Canada, etc. : 

d) Non-payment of stipend would mean free labour : 

e) Payment of stipend encourage poor but bright students to enter the 

profession : 

f) Payment of stipend induces better performance : 

If you consider that the system of paying stipend should not be continued. 
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which of the following reasons would weigh with you in coming to this 
conclusion : 

a) Stipend negates the concept of teacher-pupil relationship : 

b) Professional practice is not sufficiently remunerative : 

c) Availability of regular paid employees on slightly higher scale with 

more onerous conditions and with greater responsibilities : 

d) Performance of the Articled trainee does not justify stipend : 

e) Others (specify) 

50. Do you consider the scale of stipend should be : Maintained 

Increased 

Decreased 

51. Do you favour the payment of the following fees by the Principal Yes No 

Registration fee 
Coaching Board fee.. 
Examination fee 

52. Do you reimburse the out-of-pocket expenses incurred by your apprentices Yes No 

in discharge of their duties 

If yes, whether you pay 

a) a lump-sum : 

b) actual expenditure on production of vouchers : 

53. How many articled and audit clerks have been absorbed in your organisation 

after qualification as : 

a) Partner(s) 

b) Qualified assistant(s) 

54. What in your experience is the number of apprentices, who have given up 

the course before completing the training Significant 

Insignificant 
None at all 

If significant the reasons therefor were: 

(i) Economic 

(ii) Course being too difficult 

(iii) No aptitude for this course 

(iv) Good opening in some other vocation 

(v) Physical incapacity 

55. Do you think that the system of Scholarships—Merit and Loan—needs to Yes No 

be augmented? 

If so, would you approve of the imposition of or levy on a graduated scale 
on members for this purpose 

56. Do you agree with the suggestion that the time which may be spent by selec¬ 
ted students on research in the Research Wing of the Institute be treated as Yes No 

period spent on practical training? 

(Questions 57 to 59 are to be answered by members who have qualified after 
1-4-1979) 

57. Did you find that any particular areas covered by your theoretical education 

or practical training served you in good stead during your early years of Yes No 

practice/service 

If so, specify them 
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Yes 


No 


58. Do you consider that any areas covered by your theoretical education of 
practical training were unrelated to the needs of your early years of 
practice/service? 

If so, specify them 

59. Do you consider that your theoretical education or practical training totally 
left out any areas which in the early years of your practice/service you 
needed to know about? 

If so, specify them 


Yes No 


E—SYLLABI AND EXAMINATIONS 


60. Should the principal aim of theoretical training provided by the Institute be 

a) Preparation for examinations 

b) Imparting of knowledge of particular relevance to the profession 

c) Development of analytical abilities, decision-making and other charac¬ 
teristics of a disciplined mind associated with professionals 

61. Are you familiar with the study material provided by the Coaching Board 
to the Students? 

62. If yes, do you consider the study material 

a) In respect of preparation for examination 

b) Imparting of knowledge of particular relevance to the profession 

c) Development of analytical abilities, decision-making and other charac¬ 
teristics of a disciplined mind associated with professionals 

63. Is the number of test papers prescribed by the Coaching Board to the 
students 

Intermediate Course (Old Syllabus) 

Intermediate Course (New Syllabus) 

Final Course (Old Syllabus) 

64. What in your opinion is the best agency for running revisional classes 

a) Regional Council/Branch of the Regional Council under the supervision 
of the Coaching Board 

b) Recognised colleges 

c) Private institutions under a licence from the Institute 

65. What in your opinion are the reasons for failures in the examinations? 

a) Examinations are too difficult 

b) Time available to the students for studies is not adequate 

c) Calibre of the students is not adequately high 

d) Lack of application to studies 

e) Lack of personal contact with the teachers 

f) Poor knowledge of English 

g) Inadequate Coaching 

h) Inadequate practical experience 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Satisfactory Poor 


Too Ade- Too 

Many quate Few 
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66. a) Do you think that the number of papers for the examination*** is : Too Ade- Inade- 

large quate quate 

Intermediate Examination (New Regulations) 

Final Examination (New Regulations) 
b) If in your opinion the number of papers is too large or inadequate, 
suggest the papers to be deleted from or added to the syllabus : 

Intermediate Final 

Delete Add Delete Add 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


67. Would you favour the division of the examination into two parts based on Yes No 

level of knowledge required viz., working knowledge or expert knowledge? .. 

If so, would you consider that the percentage of marks required for passing 

the group in which expert knowledge is required should be higher than that Yes No 

for the other group 


68. Do you favour the division of the syllabus for the Final examination into the 
following streams out of which one may be taken by the student, in addition 
to a set of compulsory core subjects 
a) Public practice 


***Papcrs prescribed for the Intermediate (New Syllabus) and the Final Examination (New Syllabus) arc as under: 

Intermediate (New Syllabus) 


Accounting 
Accounting and 
Elements of Income-tax 
Costing 
Auditing 

Mercantile Law, Company Law & Industrial Law 

Business Mathematics & Statistics 
Organisation and Management 


Depth of knowledge required. 

Expert knowledge. 

Company Accounts—Expert knowledge. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Candidates will not be expected to be called upon to give an 
expert legal opinion. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Basic knowledge. 


Final Examination—(New Syllabus) 


Group I: 

1. Advanced Accounting 

2. Financial Management 

3. Management information and Control Systems 

4. Cost Records and Cost Control 

5. Auditing 
Group II: 

6. Company Law and Secretarial Practice 

7. Direct Tax Laws 

8. Economics and National Accounting 
Additional Papers—Any two of the following: 

1. Corporate Management 

2. Operations Research and Statistical Analysis 

3. Managerial Economics 

4. Systems Analysis and Data processing 

5. Production and Inventory Control 

6. Tax Planning and Tax Management 

7. Management and Operational Audit 


Depth of knowledge required 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Basic knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— “Expert knowledge" level. 

— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— -do- 

■—■ -do- 

— Basic knowledge. 

— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 
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Yes No 

b) Service in private undertakings 

c) Service in Government or Public Sector undertakings 

d) Service in banks, insurance and financial institutions 

If not, does the structure of the New Syllabus provide opportunity for 
specialisation 


69. a) 

Do you agree that students should be allowed to pass the examinations 
in groups: 

Intermediate 

Final Examination 

Yes 

No 

b) 

If yes, do you agree with the groups** stated below which the Council 
proposes to introduce 

Yes 

No 

c) 

Would you prefer that the groups already prescribed for the Final 
examination (New Syllabus) should continue? 

Yes 

No 

70. Should an unsuccessful student who obtains 60% or higher marks in a paper 
be exempted from appearing in that paper in the three subsequent 

Yes 

No 


examinations. 


•♦Group & Paper proposed for the Intermediate and Final Examinations (New Syllabus) are as under 

Intermediate—New Syllabus—Proposed by the Council 

Group I: 


Depth of knowledge required. 

1. Accounting 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

2. Accounting and 

— 

Company Accounts—Expert kn< 

Elements of Income-tax Laws 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

3. Cost Accounting 

1 LLl 

Expert knowledge. 

4. Auditing 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

Group II: 

1. Mercantile Law, Company Law and Industrial Law 

-- 

Candidates will not be expected 1 
expert legal opinion. 

2. Business Mathematics and Statistics 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

3. Organisation and Management 

-- 

Basic knowledge. 

Final Examination—New Syllabus—Proposed by the Council 

Group I: 


Depth of knowledge required. 

1. Advanced Accounting 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

2. Financial Management 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

3. Auditing 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

Group II: 

4. Company Law 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

5. Direct Tax Laws 

— 

“Expert knowledge” level. 

6. Economics and National Accounting 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Group III: 

Candidates are to choose any of the 

following combinations: 

Combination “A”: 

7. Corporate Management 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

8. Managerial Economics 


-do- 

9. Secretarial Practice 

— 

-do- 

Combination “B": 

7. Operations Research and Statistical Analysis 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

8. Systems Analysis and Data Processing 

— 

Basic knowledge. 

9. Cost Records and Cost Control 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

Combination“C”: 

7. Management Information and Control Systems 

— 

Basic knowledge. 

8. Tax Planning and Tax Management 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

9. Management and Operational Audit 

— 

Expert knowledge. 


upon to give an 
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71. 

The Council has decided to organise in the last three months of apprenticeship 
a whole time course in the ‘Academy of Accountants’ to be set up. 
a) Do you think that the idea is useful? 


Yes 

No 


b) If so, do you think that the idea is feasible? 

c) If the idea is useful and feasible 

Compulsory 

• • 

Optional 


i) do you think that the attendance at the Academy should be 





ii) do you think that the Course at the Academy of Accountants should be 

Examination 


Practical 


oriented towards 

knowledge 

knowledge 


iii) do you think that the period devoted to the Course should be in addition 


Yes 

No 


to the prescribed period of practical training 




72. 

Under the New Regulations a student can appear at the Final examination 
only after completion of his practical training 

Do you suggest that the Final examination under the New Syllabus may be 
allowed to be taken within the training period of three years 


Yes 

No 

73. 

Do you support the suggestion that to promote reciprocity with ICWA & 
ICS, exemption should be granted from one or more papers to those who 
have passed the Final examination of any of those institutes 


Yes 

No 

74. 

What is your opinion about the standard of the Institute’s examination 

Too 

Ade¬ 

Too 


high 

quate 

low 


Entrance 

Intermediate (Old Syllabus) 

Intermediate (New Syllabus) 

Final (Old Syllabus) 

75. Do you favour a change in the pattern of the Final examination whereby 

students could be permitted to answer advanced problems with the aid of Yes No 

books in the Examination Hall 

If yes, suggest the subjects in which the above suggestion could be implemented 

Final Examination 

Subjects 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

Continuing Education 

76. Do you think that the present system of awarding of the Fellowship of the Yes No 

Institute mainly by influx of time should continue? 

If not, do you think that Fellowship of the Institute be made contingent on 
the members displaying a continuing interest in acquisition of knowledge? 

In particular do you suggest that the Fellowship be granted to members: 

a) passing a further test 

b) attending a requisite number of seminars/refresher courses 

c) engaging in research 

d) Contributing papers to technical journals, seminars and refresher 
courses etc., 

e) satisfying any other requirements (specify) 

77 How many refresher courses/Seminars/workshops conducted by the Institute 
did you attend during the last three years? 

If you did, did you find them Useful Not Useful 
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78. If you have not attended any course during the last two years, was it due to 

a) lack of time 

b) lack of interest 

c) the fees and cost being too high 

d) there being no academic or practical advantage 

e) Subjects were not suitable to your requirements 

f) Any other reasons (specify) 

79. Did you find any shortcomings in refresher courses/seminars/workshops? Yes 


80. 


If yes, were the shortcomings in respect of 


Do you consider that refresher courses/seminars/workshops conducted by 
the Institute are: 


Timing Faculty 

Course 

Genl. 


Material arrange- 


content 

ments 

Too 

Ade¬ 

Too 

many 

quate 

few 


81. Which of the following area would you suggest for additional refresher 
courses/seminars/workshops: 

a) Taxation 

b) Audit 

c) Mechanised accounting 

d) Cost Control and Information System 

e) Company Law 

f) Financial Management 

g) General Management & Other Functional areas 

h) Quantitative Techniques 

i) Others (specify) 

82. Should the emphasis in a refresher course/seminar or workshop be on: 

a) Case studies : 

b) Lectures • 

c) Group discussions : 

d) Business games and simulation : 

e) Audio-visual presentation : 

83. What is the optimum number of refresher courses/seminars/workshops in 

a year that you would like to attend without undue interference with your One Two Three 

normal duties and functions? : 

84. Are you in favour of making attendance at a requisite number of refresher 

courses/workshops/seminars etc. compulsory for periodical renewal of Yes No 

Certificate of Practice? : •• 

General 

85. Has the Students Association in your region done 

a) Satisfactory Work 

b) Unsatisfactory Work 

86. Has your Regional Council/Branch been discharging satisfactorily its 

functions regarding: Yes No 

a) Study circles : 

b) Refresher courses for the benefit of members : 

c) Talks, lectures, and dissemination of knowledge : 
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87. How do you assess the library facilities available at the : Adequate Inadequate 

a) Headquarters : 

b) Regional Headquarters : 

Adequate Inadequate 

c) Branches : .: 

d) Students’ Association : 

e) Other places 

88. How do you rate the employment opportunities available today for a newly Very 

qualified Chartered Accountant in the following: Good Good Poor 

a) Banks, Insurance Companies and Financial Institutions : 

b) Private sector Industrial and commercial houses : 

c) Public sector undertakings : 

d) Government departments : 

e) Firms of Chartered Accountants : 

89. What in your view is the average salary a newly qualified Chartered Between Between Above 

Accountant can command? Rs. 600- Rs. 800- Rs. 1001 

800 1000 

90. In an economy like ours do you think that a term of national service for new 

entrants in promoting accountancy services in rural and semi-urban areas, Yes No 

would be useful? 

91. What facilities would you expect the Institute to provide for the placement 
of members in industry/employment? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE C 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS OF INDIA 

Please TICK (V) in the Appropriate Squares 

1. Please state 

a) Name of the Organisation 

b) Paid-up Capital (in case of companies only) 

c) Total number of Employees in the Organisation 

d) Number of Chartered Accountants employed 

e) Position held by the Chartered Accountants Number 

i) Director 

ii) Financial Controller 

iii) Chief Accountant 

iv) Secretary 

v) Internal Auditor 

vi) Accounts Officer 

vii) Cost Accountant 

viii) Others 


f) Number of Chartered Accountants trainees 

g) Number of other trainees (at managerial levels) 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

h) Annual in-take of Chartered Accountants during the past five years 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

2. (a) If you have a scheme for management training, how many chartered ac¬ 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

countants have you taken up as management trainees in the last five 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 


years 

(b) If you have not taken up any chartered accountant as management 
trainee, the reasons therefor are: 

(i) Chartered accountants do not offer themselves 

(ii) Their training and education is too specialised 

(iii) They do not possess management potential 

(iv) The power of expression and the personality of the chartered 
accountant applicants is not up to the mark 

3. What special expertise would you look for, while employing a chartered 
accountant? 

(a) Book keeping function 

(b) Organising and administering the accounts department 

(c) Handling taxation work 

(d) Cost accounting function 

(e) Providing financial, costing and accounting information to management 

(f) Secretarial services 

(g) Budgetary control and Standard costing 

(h) Instituting performance appraisal systems 

(i) Appraisal of projects 

(j) Negotiations with Banks, Financial Institutions and Government 
Departments 
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(k) General Management functions 

(l) Internal Auditor 

(m) Others (specify) 

4. Do you find that the chartered accountants employed by you are able to 
handle responsibilities assigned to them without specific training? 

(a) If not, do you find it necessary to impart such training to them? 

(b) What is the duration of such 3 months 6 months 1 year 2 years training? 

(c) The training comprises 

(a) Acquaintance with your Industry or business 

(b) systems and procedures specific to your company 

(c) mechanised accounting 

(d) acquaintance with other functional areas (specify) 

5. What are the total emoluments offered in your organisation to a newly 

qualified chartered accountant? 

6. How many chartered accountants have left your Organisation? 

(a) within one year of appointment 

(b) within two years of appointment 

(c) within three years of appointment 

7. The reasons given by the chartered accountants leaving your service are: 

(a) Better financial prospects elsewhere 

(b) Better growth prospects elsewhere 

(c) Lack of promotion opportunity 

(d) Desire to shift to a larger organisation 

(e) Desire to shift to a smaller organisation 

(f) Personal differences 

8. How many chartered accountants in your Organisation presently occupy 
Senior Executive positions in 

(a) Accounts/Finance Division 

(b) Other functional areas 

(c) General Management 

9. Which one or more of the following can, in your opinion, be the ideal 
placement of a chartered accountant in your organisation? 

(i) head of the accounting department 

(ii) head of the internal audit department 

(iii) head of the taxation department 

(iv) Finance manager 

(v) head of the cost accounting department 

(vi) Secretary 

(vii) Others (specify) 

10. In which one or more of the following positions would you prefer to employ 
a chartered accountant? 

(i) head of the accounting department 

(ii) head of the internal audit department 

(iii) head of the taxation department 

(iv) Finance manager 

(v) head of the cost accounting department 

(vi) Secretary 

(vii) Others (specify) 


Yes No 


Below Rs. 800 
Between 801-1000 
Above Rs. 1001 


Number 
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11. Are you familiar with the Institute’s Course leading to the award of the 
Post-graduate diploma in management accounting? 

If Yes, 

(a) Do you give any weightage to applicants for jobs in your organisation 
if they have obtained this diploma? 

(b) If a chartered accountant completes this course while in your service, 
do you think that this would better his career prospects with you? 

12. To how many refresher courses/seminars/workshops conducted by the Insti¬ 
tute did you second your employees in the last three years 

(i) Taxation 

(ii) Company Law 

(iii) Management 

(iv) Computer 

(v) Others (specify) 

13. Do you think that these courses are 

14. In respect of the courses which you consider useful, but in respect of which 
you were unable to second your employees, was it due to: 

(i) lack of time 

(ii) lack of interest among employees 

(iii) the fees and the cost are too high 

15. Should the emphasis in a refresher course/seminar or workshop be on: 

(a) case studies 

(b) lectures 

(c) group discussions 

16. If, in your experience, chartered accountants suffer from any of the following 
handicaps, specify: 

(a) Inability to traverse beyond the normal accounting arena 

(b) lack of ability to communicate 

(c) Inability to view business problems from the standpoint of general 
management 

(d) Inhibited approach based on a purely audit outlook 

(e) lack of analytical and interpretative approach to financial data 

(f) Others (specify) 

17. Do you face any difficulty in recruiting chartered accountants in your 
Organisation? 

If yes, is it due to: 

(a) lack of response to your advertisement 

(b) expected emoluments higher than what you are prepared to offer 

(c) lack of suitably experienced members of the Institute to fill up the post 

(d) Reluctance to work in mofussil centres 

(e) Reluctance to accept postings in the factory 

(f) Refusal to accept the commitment to continue in employment for a 
specific period 

(g) Refusal on your part to permit part-time public practice 

(h) Others (specify) 

18. What facilities would you expect the Institute to provide for the placement 
of its members in Industry? 


19. Kindly give your suggestions for improvement in the calbire and employ¬ 
ment potential of chartered accountants in India? 


Yes No 


Chartered Others 

Accountants 


Useful Not Useful 


Verbal 


Written 


Yes No 


Compulsory Training for 1 
or 2 years in Industry & 
Study thereafter Comple¬ 
tion of training to find out 
the results. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE D 

THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS OF INDIA 

Please TICK (V) in the Appropriate Squares 


1. Please state 

(a) Name of the University you are associated with 

(b) Name of the Institution you are associated with 

(c) Position held 


2. Is there a faculty of Commerce in your University/Institution? 

3. Does your University/Institution provide for post-graduate study in com¬ 
merce? 

4. (a) Does your University/Institution have a career counselling service? 

(b) If yes, are you adequately informed about Chartered Accountancy 
Course? 

(c) Would you need any assistance from the Institute in this regard ? (specify) 

5. Are you associated with the classes conducted by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India 

6. For which of the following subjects does your University/Institution 
recognise chartered accountancy as a basic qualification for recruitment as 
lecturer? 

7. (a) Is there any chartered accountant employed in the Faculty of commerce 

of your University/Institution? 

(b) If yes, how many 

(c) Do they conduct classes for 


8. Does your University/Institution call chartered accountants to address the 
students? 

If yes, how often 

9. (a) Do you consider that besides Commerce graduates any of the following 

qualifications should also be considered as suitable basic qualification 
for entry to the Profession of chartered accountancy? 

(i) Graduate in Humanities 

(ii) Graduate in Social Sciences 

(iii) Graduate in Physical Sciences 

(b) Do you consider that passing of the Institute’s Entrance examination 
before entry to apprenticeship for the Profession of chartered account¬ 
ancy should be compulsory for 

(i) All candidates 

(ii) Non-Commerce graduates only 

(iii) Non-Graduates only 

(iv) Graduates securing less than 50% marks in the degree examination 

10. Do you think proficiency in English is a prerequisite for entry into the 
Profession? 


University Institution 

Yes No Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 

Accountancy 
Auditing 
Other subjects 

Yes No 


Under graduate 
Graduates 
Other graduates 

Yes No 

Regularly 

Periodically 

Infrequently 


Yes No 
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11 . 

12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 




1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Do you think that an aptitude test for entry into the profession will serve a 
useful purpose? 

Should the aim of theoretical training provided by the Institute be: 

(i) Preparation for examinations 

(ii) Imparting of knowledge of particular relevance to the profession 

(iii) Development of analytical abilities, decision making and other charac¬ 
teristics of a disciplined mind associated with professionals 

Are you familiar with the Study material provided by the Coaching Board Yes No 

of the Institute to the Students? If yes, do you consider the Study material 

Satisfactory Poor 

(i) In respect of preparation for examination 

(ii) Imparting of knowledge of particular relevance to the profession 

(iii) Development of analytical abilities, decision making and other charac¬ 
teristics of a disciplined mind associated with professionals 

What in your opinion are the reasons for failures in the examinations 

(a) Examinations are too difficult 

(b) Time available to the students for studies is not adequate 

(c) Calibre of the students is not adequately high 

(d) Lack of application to studies 

(e) Lack of personal contact with the teachers 

(f) Poor knowledge of English 

(g) Inadequate coaching 

(h) Inadequate practical experience 

(a) Do you think that the number of ***Papers for the examination is Too Large Adequate Inadequate 
Intermediate Examination (New Syllabus) 

Final Examination (New Syllabus) 

Papers prescribed for the Intermediate (New Syllabus) and the Final Examination (New Syllabus) are as under:— 

Intermediate (New Syllabus) 

Depth of knowledge required 
Expert knowledge. 

Company Accountants—Expert knowledge. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Expert knowledge. 

Candidates will not be expeted to be called upon to give an 
expert legal opinion. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Basic knowledge. 


Accounting 
Accounting and 
Elements of Income-tax Law 
Cost Accounting 
Auditing 

Mercantile Law, Company Law & Industrial Law 

Business Mathematics & Statistics 
Organisation and Management 


Final Examination—(New Syllabus) 


Group 

I: 


Depth of knowledge required 

1. 

Advanced Accounting 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

2. 

Financial Management 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

3. 

Management information and Control Systems 

— 

Basic knowledge. 

4. 

Cost Records and Cost Control 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

5. 

Auditing 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

Group 

II: 



6. 

Company Law and Secretarial Practice 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

7. 

Direct Tax Laws 

— 

“Expert knowledge” level. 

8. 

Economics and National Accounting 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Additional Papers—Any two of the following: 



1 . 

Corporate Management 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

2. 

Operations Research and Statistical Analysis 

— 

-do- 

3. 

Managerial Economics 

— 

-do- 

4. 

Systems Analysis and Data processing 

— 

Basic knowledge. 

5. 

Production and Inventory Control 

— 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

6. 

Tax Planning and Tax Management 

— 

Expert knowledge. 

7. 

Management and Operational Audit 

— 

Expert knowledge. 
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(b) If in your opinion the number of papers is too large or inadequate, 
suggest the papers to be deleted/added from the syllabus. 

Intermediate Final 

Delete Add Delete Add 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

16. (a) Would you favour the division of the examination into two parts based Yes No 

on the level of knowledge required viz., working knowledge or expert 
knowledge? 

(b) If so, would you consider that the percentage of marks required for pass¬ 
ing the group in which expert knowledge is required should be higher 
than that for the other group. 

17. Do you favour the division of the syllabus for the Final examination into 
the following streams out of which any one may be taken by the student in 
addition to a set of compulsory core subjects 

(a) Public Practice 

(b) Service in Private Undertakings 

(c) Service in Government or Public Sector Undertakings 

(d) Service in Banks, Insurance and Financial Institutions 


18. (a) Do you agree that students should be allowed to pass the examinations 

Yes 

No 

in Groups? 

• • 

• • 

If not, does the structure of the New Syllabus provide opportunity for 
specialisation 

Yes 

No 

1. Intermediate Examination 

Yes 

No 


2. Final Examination 

(b) If yes, do you agree with the Groups “‘stated below which the Council 
proposes to introduce 

(c) If the reply is in the negative what suggestions have you to offer 

19. Should an unsuccessful student who obtains 60% or higher marks in one or 

more subjects be exempted from appearing in that subject(s) in the three Yes No 

subsequent examinations? 

20. Under the New Regulations a student can appear at the Final examination 
only after completion of his practical training 

Do you suggest that the Final examination under the New Syllabus may be Yes No 

allowed to be taken within the training period of three years? 


♦‘♦Final Examination—New Syllabus—Proposed by tbe Council 

Group I: 

1. Advanced Accounting 

2. Financial Management 

3. Auditing 

Group II: 

4. Company Law — Expert knowledge. 

5. Direct Tax Laws — “Expert knowledge” level. 

6. Economics and National Accounting — Reasonable working knowledge. 


Depth of knowledge required. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 
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21 • What is your opinion about the standard of the Institute’s examination 

Too high Adequate Too Low 

Entrance 

Intermediate (Old Syllabus) 

Intermediate (New Syllabus) 

Final (Old Syllabus) 


22 . 


(a) 

(b) 


Do you favour a change in the pattern of the Final examination 
whereby students could be permitted to answer advanced problems 
with the aid of books in the Examination Hall? 

If yes, suggest the subjects in which the above suggestion could be 
implemented 

Subjects 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Final Examination 


23. Are there any ways in which your University/Institution can assist the 
Institute in its programme of education for its students and members? 


Group & Papers proposed for the Intermediate and Final Examinations (New Syllabus) are as under 

Group III: 

Candidates are to choose any of the following combinations: 

Combination “A”: 

7. Corporate Management — Reasonable working knowledge. 

8. Managerial Economics — -do- 

9. Secretarial Practice — -do- 


Combination “B”: 

7. Operations Research and Statistical Analysis 

8. Systems Analysis and Data Processing 

9. Cost Records and Cost Control 


— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Basic knowledge 

— Expert knowledge. 


Combination “C”: 

7. Management Information and Control Systems 

8. Tax Planning and Tax Management 

9. Management and Operational Audit 


Basic knowledge. 
Expert knowledge. 
Expert knowledge. 


Intermediate—New Syllabus—Proposed by the Council 

Depth of knowledge required. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Company Accounts—Expert knowledge. 
— Reasonable working knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 

— Expert knowledge. 


Group I: 

1. Accounting 

2. Accounting and 
Elements of Income-tax Laws 

3. Cost Accounting 

4. Auditing 

Group II: 

1. Mercantile Law, Company Law and Industrial Law 

2. Business Mathematics and Statistics 

3 . Organisation and Management 


Candidates will not be expected to be called upon to give an 
Expert legal opinion. 

Reasonable working knowledge. 

Basic knowledge. 
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DECISIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council considered the report of the Review Committee for Accounting Education 
at its following meetings: 

83rd meeting held on 31st August & 1st September 1978 
85th meeting held on 26th, 27th & 28th October 1978 
86th meeting held on 19th, 20th & 21st December 1978 and 
87th meeting held on 5th, 6th & 7th April 1979. 

The Report was unanimously accepted, with the following modifications: 


Recommendations of the Committee 

26. To ensure that the entrants to our course have a 
reasonably mature outlook and the requisite intellectual 
ability, a university degree must be regarded as an essen¬ 
tial qualification for entry to our course. This recom¬ 
mendation is in consonance with the practices prevailing 
in other countries. (Paragraph 3.7) 

28. The entrance examination should be allowed to be 
taken by a candidate at any time during the period of his 
degree course. (Paragraph 3.10) 


49. The present scheme of secondment may continue 
subject to certain modifications. (Paragraph 4.30) 


50. One full time Academy should be set up immediately 
and on the basis of the experience gained, more Aca¬ 
demies may be added every two years. (Paragraph 4.34) 

51. The Academy Courses may cover areas which an 
articled clerk is unlikely to encounter otherwise in his 
practical training. The courses should also aim at devel¬ 
oping the analytical and communication abilities of the 
articled clerks. (Paragraph 4.35) 


Decision of the Council 

Accepted. It was also decided that examinations recog¬ 
nised as equivalent to a degree examination by the appro¬ 
priate authorities be recognised under the C.A. Regu¬ 
lations for the purpose of entry to the C.A. course. 


Accepted. It was also decided that in the case of a candi¬ 
date who had passed the Entrance examination conduct¬ 
ed by the Institute and whose result in the degree exami¬ 
nation was unduly delayed, provisional registration of 
articles/audit service might be permitted, subject to 
confirmation after proof of having passed the degree 
examination was produced. If such a candidate failed in 
the degree examination, his provisional registration 
would be cancelled and the fees paid by him would not 
be refundable. 

Accepted subject to the stipulation that the person to 
whom articled clerk is seconded should be entitled to 
train articled clerk/s in his own right. Further, a person 
to whom an articled clerk is seconded will not be eligible 
to take more than two articled clerks on the secondment 
at a time. 

Accepted subject to the modification that more academies 
may be added after two years instead of every two years. 


Accepted, it was also decided that in the list of subjects 
selected vide para 4.36 of the report, the topic “commu¬ 
nication” should also be added. 
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Recommendations of the Committee 

57. Articled clerks need not be discouraged from taking 
up recreational courses like those in languages, music or 
sports. Attendance at technical or other courses which are 
approved by the Council may also be permitted during 
the period of articles subject to the consent of the princi¬ 
pal. An articled clerk should be permitted to attend only 
one such course during the entire period of articles and 
the course should require attendance only outside office 
hours. In case the course does not involve any attendance 
in a college or in an Institute, there need not be any exten¬ 
sion in the period of articles. Where, however, such atten¬ 
dance is involved even though it is outside office hours, 
permission to pursue the course should be subject to an 
increase of six months in the period of articles. 
(Paragraph 4.47) 

64. Stipends need not be paid through the Institute. 
However, there should be a special recital in the Deed of 
Articles regarding payment of stipend. Such a recital is 
not necessary in the Completion Certificate. 
(Paragraph 4.59) 

65. The rates of monthly stipends for the three years of 
training may be increased to Rs. 75/-, Rs. 120/- and 
Rs. 150/- in the Metropolitan cities and Rs. 50/-, Rs. 75/- 
and Rs. 100/- at other places. (Paragraph 4.60) 


77. The present criterion of entitlement to impart 
industrial training may continue. (Paragraph 4.75) 


78. In order to meet our basic requirements of practical 
experience and theoretical proficiency on the one hand 
and the need for permitting lateral entry for certain pro¬ 
fessionals into our profession on the other, certain 
qualifications may be regarded as “approved qualifica¬ 
tions” for the purpose of such lateral entry. These are— 
membership of the Institute of Cost and Works Account¬ 
ants of India and that of the Institute of Company 
Secretaries of India and membership of the IAS, IFS, 
IA&AS, IRS, IRAS and IDAS. (Paragraph 4.81(a)) 

79. A person possessing an approved qualification may 
be allowed to take our Intermediate examination without 
going through any practical training. Our correspondence 
course for that examination may also be made optional 
for him. [Paragraph 4.81(b)] 


Decision of the Council 

Accepted subject to the deletion of sub-clause (v) in 
para 4.47. 


Accepted subject to the modification that recital regard¬ 
ing payment of stipend should also be made in the deed 
of articles and the completion certificate. 


Accepted. The higher rates should apply to cities of 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Delhi/New Delhi and not 
metropolitan cities. The amendment in the regulation 
should give power to the Council to revise the rates from 
time to time. Enhanced rates shall be effective from a 
date to be notified by the Council. 

Accepted subject to the modification that the following 
criterion for allotment of industrial trainees be 
followed:— 

FCAs 2 

ACAs 1 


Accepted in principle the concept of lateral entry into the 
profession. The basis of permitting such lateral entry and 
other details are under the consideration of the Council. 


Same remarks as against 78. 
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Recommendations of the Committee 


Decision of the Council 


80 . For the candidates having an “approved qualifica- Same remarks as against 78. 
tion”, the following may be regarded as “approved 
experience” which can be set off against our practical 
training requirement of three years: 

(a) a period of not less than one continuous year which 
is served under conditions which would be recognised by 
us as suitable for approval as “industrial training”, 
would entitle the applicant to a credit of l/3rd of the 
period of practical experience required by us; 

(b) every continuous period of 3 years’ relevant ex¬ 
perience after obtaining the “approved qualification” 
would entitle a candidate to a further credit of l/3rd of 
the total period of practical experience required by us. 

[Paragraph 4.81(C)] 


81. The balance period of practical experience which Same remarks as against 78. 
should be at least one year, must be served with a feHow 

member in full-time public practice either by way of 
service or by way of a Deed of Articles. A fellow member 
in full-time practice would be entitled to train only one 
such lateral entrant. This experience should be for a con¬ 
tinuous period during which no transfers or secondments 
should be allowed. The maximum entitlement during this 
period should be for two weeks. The member in public 
practice should certify to the Institute in the prescribed 
form that service was rendered for the requisite period 
and at least one year’s practical experience was provided 
in accounting and auditing. The member should also give 
a progress report similar to the one recommended in the 
case of articled clerks (Paragraph 4.81) 

82. The Examination Committee may decide the sub- Same remarks as against 78. 
jects in which specific exemptions could be given to such 

lateral entrants. [Paragraph 4.81(c)] 

83. The minimum age of the candidate possessing an Same remarks as against 78. 
approved qualification at the time he takes the Inter¬ 
mediate examination, should be 30 years [Paragraph 

4.81(c)] 

84. The candidate for lateral entry should undergo the Same remarks as against 78. 
required theoretical training for the final examination 

with the Board of Studies and/or the course at the 
Academies, as may be prescribed for other candidates 
from time to time. The said theoretical instruction should 
be obtained during the period of practical training with a 
fellow member of the Institute. [Paragraph 4.81(e)] 


85. The final examination for lateral entry candidates Same remarks as against 78. 
should be permitted only after the completion of the total 
practical training. [Paragraph 4.81(e)] 
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Recommendations of the Committee 


Decision of the Council 


86. No further conditions regarding the grant of certi¬ 
ficate of practice in the case of lateral entrants are 
required. (Paragraph 4,82) 

100. In the case of the Final examination, the question 
of permitting open book examination may be remitted to 
the Examination Committee. (Paragraph 6,8) 

101. Grading will not be suitable for our examinations 
where the emphasis is also on numerical questions and 
also because it will create difficulties regarding the award 
of prizes, scholarships etc. (Paragraph 6.9) 

103. At present candidates for the Intermediate and 
Final examinations, who fail in one paper comprised in a 
group of papers but get a minimum of 60% of the total 
marks of the remaining papers of the group are declared 
to have passed in that group, if they appear at the next 
following examination in that paper only and get a 
minimum of 40% of marks in that paper. This exemption 
may continue. (Paragraph 6.11) 

104. There is no need to allow the candidates to clear 
our Intermediate and Final examinations paper by paper. 
Therefore, the scheme for allowing exemptions in indi¬ 
vidual papers may be discontinued. (Paragraph 6.12) 

109. If a candidate gets 50% marks in all the seven 
papers of the Intermediate examination, taken together 
and 40% marks in each individual paper, he may be 
declared successful despite the fact that he secures less 
than 50% marks in a given group. This concession should 
be available only to the candidates who take both the 
groups together. 

111. A candidate must pass the Intermediate examina¬ 
tion within two years after he completes his articles. 
(Paragraph 6.19) 

113. In the question papers for Accounting and Audit¬ 
ing in the Final examination, there need not be any 
options. These question papers may also include ques¬ 
tions based on the Statements or Guidance Notes issued 
by the Institute as also those on current topics of 
relevance. (Paragraph 6.22) 

114. There should be a time interval of at least two 
examinations between the passing of the Intermediate 
examination and the first appearance at the Final 
examination. (Paragraph 6.23) 


Same remarks as against 78. 


Accepted in principle the concept of open book exami¬ 
nation. The Examination Committee was requested to 
consider whether the books would be brought by students 
or supplied by the Institute. 

Not accepted. 

The Examination Committee was requested to look into 
the question of grading for our examinations. 

Accepted subject to the modification that the exemption 
in respect of papers in which a candidate who has secured 
a minimum of 60% of the total marks would be available 
if he appears in the paper in which he has failed, in the 
next attempt in any of the following three examinations. 


Modified to the effect that a candidate would be exempted 
from appearing in the paper in which he secures 60% 
marks provided he clears the other papers in one 
attempt in the next following three examinations. 

Accepted. The Examination Committee was requested 
to process the necessary amendments to the Regulations, 
as early as possible. 


Not accepted. 


Accepted subject to the modification “there need not, as 
far as possible, be any options”. (Portion underlined is 
added). 


Accepted with the modification that in the case of candi¬ 
dates who passed the Intermediate examination within the 
last six months of their practical training, or after the 
completion of their practical training there need be a 
time interval of onlyone examination between the passing 
of the Intermediate examination and the first appearance 
at the Final examination. 
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Recommendations of the Committee 


Decision of the Council 


115. No change is required in the present provisions 
according to which a student is allowed to take the Final 
examination only after the practical training is over. 
(Paragraph 6.24 & 6.25) 

123. The syllabus for the Intermediate examination 
must be confined to testing such skills as are appropriate 
to the level of practical experience ordinarily expected to 
have been acquired by the student at that stage. 

No change in the number, pattern of grouping, and 
the nomenclature of papers in the Intermediate exami¬ 
nation is necessary. The syllabus for this examination has 
been revised. (Paragraph 7-8) 


124. The scheme for the Final examination may be as 

follows:— 

Group I: Advanced Accounting, Management Account¬ 
ing, Cost Systems and Controls, and Auditing. 

Group II: Company Law, Direct Tax Laws and any two 
papers chosen from either of the combination A or B 
given below: 

Combination ‘A’: Corporate Management, Managerial 
Economics & National Accounting, Secretarial Prac¬ 
tice, and Tax Planning and Tax Management. 

Combination ‘B’: Operations Research and Statistical 
Analysis, Systems Analysis and Data Processing, 
Management Information and Control Systems, and 
Management & Operational Audit. (Paragraph 7.10) 


Not accepted. Candidates should be allowed to appear at 
the Final examination at any time during the last six 
months of their practical training. 

The syllabus for the Intermediate examination proposed 
by the Review Committee for Accounting Education was 
approved with the modification that the proposed paper 
VII instead of dealing with “Organisation and Manage¬ 
ment” would be a composite paper dealing with “Orga¬ 
nisation and Management and Economics”. The syllabus 
content on Organisation and Management should be 
pruned to accommodate the syllabus either on Economic 
Theory or Indian Economics. The Examination Com¬ 
mittee was requested to consider the matter and give its 
recommendations. 

The syllabus for the Final Examination was approved 
subject to the following changes:— 

(a) Group I, Paper II—Management Accounting — 

The following item be added at the end:— 

“11. Tax implications in relation to financial planning 
and cash flow statements.” 

(b) Group II— Paper V—Company Law — 

(i) For the words and brackets “(including Schedules 1, 

I A, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8)”, the words and brackets “(ex¬ 
cluding Schedules other than Schedules I to VIII)” be 
substituted. 

(ii) For the words “Interpretation of statute, deeds and 
documents”, the words “Basic principles and rules of 
interpretation of statutes, deeds and documents” be 
substituted. 

(c) Papers VII & VIII—Optionals 

The group system in the combination of optional papers 
should remain. The papers in the two combinations 
should be regrouped as under: 

Combination ‘A’ 

I Corporate Management 

II Managerial Economics and National Accounting 

III Secretarial Practice 

IV Management Information and Control Systems. 
Combination ‘B’ 

I Operations Research and Statistical Analysis 
II Systems Analysis and Data Processing 

III Tax Planning and Tax Management 

IV Management and Operational Audit 

(d) Combination A—Paper II Managerial Economics and 
National Accounting 

Under the heading “Cost analysis”, the words “Cost 
benefit analysis” be added at the end. 

(e) Combination A—Paper III—Secretarial Practice — 
In the penultimate line of the syllabus, after the words 
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Recommendations of the Committee 


Decision of the Council 


133. The renewal of the Certificate of Practice of a 
Fellow member after every five years should be on the 
condition that he has attended continuing education pro¬ 
grammes for at least 25 hours during that period. For this 
purpose all seminars, workshops, courses, conferences, 
symposia and such other programmes organised by the 
Institute, the Regional Councils, the branches and the 
approved voluntary associations of chartered account¬ 
ants, should be recognised. This suggestion may be 
implemented from a date as may be notified by the 
Council, but not earlier than April 1, 1981. However, 
Fellow members who have passed the age of sixty may be 
exempted from this requirement. (Paragraph 8.6) 

135. A concession of 25 per cent in course fees may be 
given to those members who have not completed three 
years of membership at the time of the programme. 
(Paragraph 8.8) 

140. The nomenclature of the Post-Graduate Courses 
Committee may be changed to Continuing Education 
Committee. (Paragraph 8.13) 

141. It may be clarified that the continuous practice for 
a period of five years as a chartered accountant contem¬ 
plated in Regulation 5(3) and the corresponding Section 
of the Chartered Accountants Act refers only to full time 
practice. Similarly, the continuous period of not less than 
five years contemplated in Regulation 5(3)(i) with 
reference to Government services of the specified ranks, 
should not include the period of probation in that rank. 
(Paragraph 8.14) 

147. New schemes (or exposing the faculty members to 
industrial and business environment through actual work 
experience and consultancy will need to be drawn up. 


“MRTP Act, 1969” the words “and Foreign Exchange 
Regulations Act, 1974” be inserted. 

(0 Combination B—Paper 1—Operations Research and 
Statistical Analysis 

The level of knowledge be changed from “Expert 
knowledge” to “Good working knowledge”. 

(g) Combination B—Paper II—Systems Analysis and 
Data Processing — 

The level of knowledge be changed from “General 
working knowledge” to “Good working knowledge”. 

(h) Combination B—Paper IV—Management and 

Operational Audit 

Item No. 4, viz., “Concept of propriety audit”, be substi¬ 
tuted by the following: 

“4. Propriety audit—problems and application.” 

Modified to the effect that Associate with more than five 
years’ practice would also be required to attend the 
Continuing Education Programmes and that if due to 
prevailing conditions in certain centres/areas, members 
residing in these centres/areas are not able to derive 
effectively the benefit of the Institute’s Continuing Edu¬ 
cation Programme, other methods of education as 
approved by the Council may also be recognised. 


Modified to the effect that concession in course fee 
wherever possible may be given to those members who 
have not completed three years of membership at the 
time of the course. 

Not Accepted. 


(a) The words “the period of probation in that rank” 
be substituted by the words “the period of training as a 
probationer”. 

(b) The recommendation be remitted to the Codifica¬ 
tion Committee for consideration and report. 


Accepted in principle but the terms on which permission 
should be given to faculty members to undertake consul¬ 
tancy or other assignments and the task of implementa¬ 
tion was remitted to the appropriate committee of the 
Council for consideration. 
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Recommendations of the Committee 


Decision of the Council 


148. Permitting our faculty members to engage in 
developmental activities, may mean that, to some extent, 
the time available with them for imparting theoretical 
instruction will be reduced. This handicap can, however, 
be overcome through a corresponding increase in the 
strength of the Institute’s faculty. (Paragraph 8.22) 

149. In deciding whether faculty members should be 
permitted to undertake consultancy or other assignments, 
the main criterion should be whether such assignments 
will result in an enrichment of professional knowledge. 

(Paragraph 8.22) 

150. Permitting the Institute’s faculty members to 
engage in consultancy and other activities as suggested 
above does not mean the permission should be indis¬ 
criminate and to the detriment of the work of the 
Institute. We recognise that such permission should be 
regulated both qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 

(Paragraph 8.25) 

155 The scheme of papers for Part I—theoretical 
examination—of the three courses may be as below:— 

I. Management Accountancy Course 

Group I 

Paper 1: Management Accounting and Decision Making 
Paper 2: Financial Management 

Group II 

Paper 3: Economic Environment and General 
Management 

Paper 4: Systems Management 

II. Corporate Management Course 

Group I 

Paper 1: Organisational Behaviour and Planning 
Paper 2: Management Control and A-udit 

Group II 

Paper 3: Production and Productivity Management 
Paper 4: Marketing Management 

III. Tax Management Course 

Group I 

Paper 1: Taxation on Income—Corporate 
Paper 2: Taxation on Income—Non-Corporate 

Group II 

Paper 3: Gift Tax, Estate Duty, Wealth Tax and other 
direct taxes 

Paper 4: Indirect taxation—customs, central excise, cen¬ 
tral sales tax and other commercial taxes 
including VAT etc. (Paragraph 9.4) 

159. Practical training for the post-graduate courses Not accepted, 
may be reduced from two years to one year during which 
the candidate may be required to submit two training 
reports. (Paragraph 9.8) 


Same remarks as against 147 


Same remarks as against 147 


Same remarks as against 147 


The syllabi for courses I and II were accepted. As for 
course III on Tax Management, it was agreed in principle 
that the course should have four papers and two groups, 
with two papers in either group. The syllabus, the title 
of each paper, contents etc. were left to be worked out 
by the Post-Graduate Courses Committee. 


Ill 





